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“WILLIE STEWART” AND HIS DAUGHTER 
“ POLLY.” 

It was about the year 1790 that Burns became 
acquainted with the “lovely Polly Stewart” and 
her father “ Willie Stewart,” who was at that 
time, as I have already stated (4" S. iii. 281), 
factor to the Rev. James Stuart-Menteth, Rector 
of Barrowby in Lincolnshire, who had bought the 
Closeburn property from the old historical family 
of the Kirkpatricks in 1783. I have made an 
attempt to trace the history of Polly and her 
father, and it may not be without interest to the 
admirers of Burns who know the poems in which 
the bard celebrates their praises, to have a short 
account of their chequered lives. Mr. William 
Stewart was the son of a native of Closeburn in 
Dumfriesshire, who kept a small spirit shop at 
“Closeburn Kirk-brig,” but the house has long 
since disappeared. He was session-clerk for 
some years, and, like ail Scotchmen, was anxious 
to give his five sonsthe best education that his 
means and the times would allow. The result 
was that they all made their way in the world, 
and rose above their original station. William 
was born in 1750, beginning life as a packman in 
England, carrying drapery goods; and the first 
distinct notice of him that I have been able to 
recover is an anecdote which brought him in 
contact with the Rey. James Stuart-Menteth. I 


believed him to have been factor to Sir James 
Kirkpatrick, but in this I was mistaken. Hap- 
ae to call, in the way of his trade, on My. 
Menteth in 1783 at Barrowby, he was asked if 
he knew the Closeburn property, which was then 
advertised for sale. As it was his native parish, 
he was well acquainted with it, and his intelli- 
gent answers seem to have so won on Mr. Men- 
teth that he was asked by him to accompany him 
to Scotland to view the property. The result of 
this visit was, that Closeburn property passed into 
the possession of Mr. Menteth, and ur Stewart 
was appointed factor. Closeburn Hall had been 
destroyed by fire in 1754, and had never been 
rebuilt; so that there was no proper dwelling- 
house on the estate. The old castle, the keep of 
the Kirkpatricks, and said to be the oldest in- 
habited house in Scotland, had been fitted up by 
the Kirkpatricks as a temporary abode ; and bee 
Mr. Stewart on the removal of the old family 
ensconced himself, to look after the property, and 
to watch the building of the new mansion which 
Mr. Menteth set about erecting. It appears that 
Mr. Menteth was advanced in years, and left the 
management of everything very much to Mr. 
Stewart, who found himself 'more of the laird 
than his master. When the young laird, how- 
ever, the late Sir Charles Granville Stuart-Men- 
teth, came of age in 1790, his father gave over 
the management of the property to him, and then 
Mr. Stewart began to find himself curbed in a way 
to which he had not been accustomed. 

It was at this time that Burns seems to have 
been on intimate terms with Mr. Stewart, and 
used to visit him at the castle, where they were 
accustomed to sit late, and often see the sun 
above the horizon before the company dispersed. 
An old man, Robert Anderson (only lately dead), 
was the boy in attendance on the guests; and he 
said that Burns never took more than his head 
could carry, and that the poet used to assist those 
less able to take care of themselves up the narrow 
stairs of the keep; and after he had seen them all 
safe in bed, would order Robert to bring out his 
pony, and set off homewards. Possibly the inter- 
course of Burns and Stewart was made more inti- 
mate from the circumstance that Mrs. Bacon, the 
landlady of Brownhill inn, where Burns was only 
too often to be found in the evenings, was sister 
to Mr. Stewart. She had been married to an old 
man, Mr. Brown, who built the inn on the new 
of road from Dumfries to Glasgow about 
1776; and when he died, she married Mr. Bacon, 
a young man who had come down from England 
to look after the wood on Closeburn estate, which 
had been bought by some parties in England. 

It appears that Mr. Stewart found that it would 
be more prudent to retire from his office of factor, 
and in 1793 we find him taking the farm of 
Laught, Laughtmoor, Bankhead, and Blacknest— 
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a large tract of uncultivated land in the neigh- 
bouring parish of Morton, on the Queensberry 
estate. Mere Mr. Stewart remained till 1806, 
when he gave up the farm and retired to Max- 
welltown on the opposite side of the river Nith 
from Dumfries; dying there in 1812, and being 
buried in Closeburn churchyard. In another note 
I shall give the life of his daughter Polly, with 
several unpublished letters, showing that she 
possessed higher qualities and nobler feelings than 
we would have been led to imagine from what 
Dr. Chambers, in his Life of Burns, says of her. 
CravururD Tart RamaGe. 


TWO NOTES ON THE OLD AND NEW EDITIONS 
OF “A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM.” 

1. “[ Enter the King of the Fairies at one door with his 
traine, and the Queen at another with hers. } 

Ob. Til met by moonlight, proud Titania. 

Tit. What! jealous Oberon !—Fairy skip hence 

I have forsworn his bed and company.” 
(ii. 1, 1. 61.) 

Theob. and Cam.—Fairies keep. Har- 


Fairies skip. 
Dyce.—See Cam. ed. 


ness.— Fairies trip. 
*While making an antipodeal forest-journey, with 
the Midsummer-Night’s Dream to beguile my 
weariness, I thus defended to myself the older 
reading. 
proves that these lilliputian potentates moved 
about in imitation of human mortals’ state, such 
state as might have been seen when great Queen 
Bess moved abroad. In a time of ceremony and 
state-like observances, the king and queen of 
fairy-land would observe a like, but an antic and 
mirthful, extravagance of state. We have an 
example of such state in Ben Jonson’s masque of 
Oberon : — 

“ At the further end of all, Oberon in a chariot, which 
to a loud triumphant music began to move forward... . 
on either side guarded by three sylvans, with one going in 
Sront.” 

Only the sylvans with some quaintness kept a 
greater solemnity than did Shakespeare's trains, 
because Oberon was much be-praised and was 
represented by Prince Henry. In Shakespeare’s 
dream of elves the movements would be brisk 





The old stage direction sufficiently | 


and gambolling, perhaps made even to dance | 


music; some would guard their lord or lady, as 
gentlemen-pensioners guarded Eliza; and before 
all would be an usher, or it may be officer of the 
guard or other official, personated perhaps by the 


infant Taglioni of the troupe, whose movements 


would be as agile and sportive as the step and 


bearing of the starched queen’s officer were solemn | 


and dignified. Hence the majestic command— 
“Fairy skip hence”; the others moving with the 
queen’s movements. 

But, said my objecting self, I find that, at the 


close of the conference (for her wilful majesty | 








obeys her lord when her obedience gives her the 
chance of reiterating all his injuries), Titania 
uses the plural and cries “Fairies away.” True, 
answered my conservative spirit; but, distinguo, 
the circumstances are changed. While king and 
queen have been parleying and wrangling, the 
attendant courtiers and maids of honour have 
been frisking, intermingling, flirting, renewing 
— gossipping on the events of their 
enforced separation, much as Biron and his co- 
lords talked and renewed acquaintance while the 
King of Navarre conferred with the Princess of 
France as touching acquittances and love-bonds, 
It is her thus scattered train that Titania recals 
with “Fairies away!” Besides, her majesty is 
in a pet, and will not that one remain behind or 
be out of her ordered place. 

2. I have also been comparing the old stage 
directions where Bottom is transformed (iii. 1) 
with the new, and the resulting conclusion is, 
that the modern editions have injured the humour 
and action by unwittingly curtailing the latter, 
and rendering it less natural. The direction for 
the re-entry of Bottom as transformed by Puck is 
omitted in the old editions; but it is certain that 
at his cue of “tire,” he comes on with “If I 
were fair,” &c.; and this certainty is (as often) 
the reason it was omitted. Quince even calls to 
him to enter, therefore no other call was required 
by the old actors. Bottom having entered, our 
modern books, at the exclamations of Quince and 
his “Fly, masters!” send off the rest, but keep 
Bottom and Puck on the stage; and then, when 
Puck has left, Snout and Quince successively re- 
enter. But in the folios, “{ The clowns all exeunt}” 
after Quince’s “Fly, masters!” and after Puck 
has spoken, “T’ll follow you,” &c., we have the 
direction—*“ Enter [frequent for “ re-enter”’] Pira- 
mus with the Asse head.” That is, at the cry of 
Quince, Bottom runs out with the rest, as why 
should he not? Panic-struck with the rest, un- 
conscious that he is himself the cause, he hurries 
out with and after them—“it might, God shield 
us, have been a lion, or other fearful wild fowl.” 
His odd gestures when frightened, and while 
endeavouring to see the cause and its whereabouts, 
alarm his comrades the more; and his following 
them ensures their dispersion this, that, and every 
way. Moreover, his then appearance of affright 
makes his after-assumption of confidence the more 
marked and ludicrous : his after-assumption I say, 
because it is clear that he sings to encourage 
himself, though he excuses it to himself on the 
plea that it is to show his friends that he is not 
afraid. BrinsLtey NICHOLSON. 
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THE PINDER OF WAKEFIELD. 


I have lately found a transcript of the title-page 
of the old story of the Pinder of Wakefield of the 
edition of 1632, and also of the first chapter. As 
this old English story-book is not described, I 
believe, in Mr. Hazlitt’s Bibliography of Old Eng- 
lish Literature, and Mr. Thoms was unable to get 
a sight of it when he edited the 1706 story in his 
Early Prose Romances in 1828, I have thoug ht 
it may appropriately find a place in “N. & Q.” 

The 
PINDER OF 
WAKEFIELD: 

Being the merry History of George a 
Greene the lusty Pinder of the North. 
Brietly shewing his manhood & his braue 
merriments amongst his boone companions. 


A Pill fit to purge melancholy in this 
drooping age. 
Read, then judge. 


With the great Battel fought betwixt 
him and Robin Hood, Scarlet and little John, 
and after of his living with them in 
the Woods. 
Full of pretty Histories, Songs, Catches, 
Tests and Riddles, 


London 
Printed by G. P. for E. Blackamoore, dwelling in Pauls 
Churchyarde at the signe of the Angell, 1632, 


It will be seen from this First Chapter that this 
is an entirely distinct composition from the story 


published in 1706. 


Of the birth and Parentage of George a Greene, and the 
first beginning of his brave exployts. 

Greate care had our ancient fathers in former ages, to 
ordaine good orders, lawes & customes, for the preven- 
tion of Civill discord and other abuses, which man might 
doe to man. And so it is continued in these our later 
yeeres, and brought more to perfection and maturity, as 
ignorance decayeth and is unmasked, and truth is illus- 
trated & revealed. 

And to give you a light of some of these for a taste of 
the rest, Yorkeshire had many priviledges, as the towne of 
Hallifax in the same shire, a place of great cloathing, 
few better in England, yet much subject to robberies and 
theeves, which swarmed the more in respect that when 
any felony was committed, théy could not get any man to 
play the executioners part, though the King had given 
them by act of parliament to use Martiall law. A fryer 
there lived in those dayes that was very ingenious, he 
invented an Engin, which by the pulling out of a pin, 
would fall, and so cut off the necke, this device kept 
them in awe a great while, till at the last this Fryer had 


committed a notorious fact, and for the same was the | 


first that hanseled the new Engin his owne invention: 
the like I have _— truly related, though not pertinent 
to my story; yet I will here recite, in ‘the Ile of Silly, 
that through the hollownesse of the Rocke, which with 
the winde blowing into the same, it made such a huge 
noyse that it might easily be heard a league off, inso- 
much that it was called the Gulfe by sea men, and 
was an extraordinary great safeguard for sea men, both 
in the night & day time to avoid the dangerous rocks; 
in the same Iland there dwelt a fisherman, that, thinking | 
the noyse thereof was a hindrance unto his trade and 


drave away the fish, at severall times carried in his boat 
Stones, that at last hee stopped it up quite. But marke 
the chance that befel: afterward this fisherman, being 
abroad in his boate, was overtaken with a storme in the 
night, and driven shrewdly to and fro, not knowing 
where hee was, till at the length it fortuned that he was 
cast away upon the same place; and so, according to 
the old Proverb, he digged a pit for others, and was the 
first that fell into the same, 
But to returne to our history: by reason of the many 
damages done by one man’s cattell or other, in breaking 
| out of their own grounds into other mens corne and pas- 
ture, the Pownd was first invented to put cattle in that 
had trespast, untill restitution was made according to 
the fact committed. Wakefield, amongst the rest, was 
famous in respect of a lusty proper stout fellow that had 
the keeping of the said Pownd, called by the name of 
| George Greene, the stout Pinder of Wakef*, of whose 
merryments & valiantness the history ensuing declareth, 
| He came of honest parentage, his father a husbandman, 
his very childhood foretold his happy fortunes to suc- 
ceede; after, in his riper yeeres, he became the Captaine 
| of all the boyes in the towne of Wakefield, & all his 
little Souldiers wore in their hats a sprig of greene bay 
for their Captaines colours, whom they called by the 
name of George a Greene ; and as he grew further in yeeres, 
so more & more grew he magnanimous, dayly exercising 
himself with playing at Cudgels, and using all manner 
of weapons, as also exercising himselfe at running, leap- 
ing, wrestling, ringing, shooting, & still he bore the bell 
away; and as he was couragious, so also was he cour- 
teous "and gentle, and much given to mirth, insomuch 
that he had the love of all both old & young, that happy 
were they that were acquainted with him, and all Eng- 
land sounded forth the praise of George a Greene, the 
mad merry Pinder of Wakefield: there was no pastime, 
Wakes, King-ale, dancing, wedding, running at quin- 
taine, or any other exercise, as the may-pole, bringing in 
of the Cuckoo, but it was all not worth a fiddlesticke if 
George a Greene had not a hand in it, especially when 
any poore man was wronged, still honest George was 
ready for to right his cause. 

Amongst all the crue of George his mad companions, 
he selected halfe a dozen of lusty fellowes for to accom- 
pany him in all his pastimes and merriments, which 
were as officers under him; and these were they—Tom 
= Taberer, hee was made Drummer; Cuthbert the 

Cobler, hee was made Lieftenant ; and Stitch the Taylor 
| bore the colors; and Tobit the Tresher, Miles the Mil- 
| ler, Smug the Smith, Serjeants. George having got his 
crue about him to my host Bankes his house, there 
| where good liquor grew and was sold by the pownd, for 
| that was appointed for their meeting place, and having 
whetted their wits with a little nappy ale, George a Greene 
began to make this oration following to his Souldiers :— 
“ Loving friends and Countreymen, my true and lusty 
| boone companions, seeing it hath pleased you out of your 

loves and good wills that you beare me to chuse me for 

youre Captaine & commander, you shall finde me ever 
ready at all times to the utmost of my power in all 
honest attempts ready & diligent; now on the other side 

I must request you also, according to your places you are 

now chosen in, to be careful therein, and chiefely to 
| observe these following orders: First, if the lye be given 

by any, not to put it up, but to have a bout with them 
at Cudgels, which if they refused, then to lay downe 
their twelve pence, to be kepte in banke to be spent at 
their next meeting. Secondly, any that made pathes 
| over the corne, or broke downe hedges, when they had 
| the faire roade way to go in, to force them to have a 
bout at Quarter-staffe, else lay downe twelve pence, 
| Thirdly, any man, foote or horse, that went through the 
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towne of Wakefield with a long staffe on his necke, to 
make them trayle it after them, or else to have a bout at | 
Sword & Buckler, or else to lay down their twelve pence. 
Fourthly, to take part with the wronged side allwaies. 
Fifthly, in all attempts to be still ready to helpe one | 
another if they should chance to be overmatched. Sixtly, 
they should never drinke small drinke to make their | 
= lowsie, so long as they might have good strong 
iquor for their money. Seventhly, if it chanced that 
they should a fox, or be drunke, to goe quietly away and 
not to move any discontented quarrell. Eighthly, every 
munday morning to meete at my hoste Bankes his house if 
they were in good health, and every one to spend his 
halfe dozen; and I for my part,” quoth George, “ will 
spend my dozen. To these things you shall all sweare 
on a Primer, and I my selfe will doe the like, and as you 
like the orders shew it by your consent thereto.” With 
that they all with one accord did shoute, and cryed 
“ Agreed, agreed, noble Captaine, thou shalt be our 
second Saint George for England”; and thus, each one 
having spent his allowance, they all departed about 
their affaires. George hee went about providing of 
weapons for the due keeping of their orders, the keeping 
of the weapons was to be delivered according as they had 
skill to use them, and George he would bee the last man 
that should stand at stake to answer for them all; and 
the orders, George sent for a Painter presently, and had | 
them painted presently at each end of the towne bravely. | 


The transcript was made about forty years ago, 
with the permission of the then owner, who, if I | 
recollect rightly, was Mr. Inglis; but the book | 
was at that time in the possession of that most | 
worthy and accomplished bookseller, Thomas 

d. Zee 

LE MOYEN AGE ET LA RENAISSANCE, 

The note which follows was written by the late | 
marquis de Laborde in 1853, when Conservateur 
des collections du Moyen fge etc. au Musée du 
Louvre. It is transcribed from an elaborate glos- 

which he composed in illustration of a por- 

tion of the objects committed to his care; and as 
the terms /e Moyen dge and la Renaissance are 
frequently met with, it may interest many readers. 
Botton Corney. 


Barnes, S.W. 

“Moyen Acr.—L’expression s’est formée d’elle-méme, 
elle est acceptée, elle est bonne. En l'année 500 de notre 
are, la décadence de Rome était complete, sa tyrannique 
influence laissait désormais aux langues, aux arts et aux 
meeurs des différents peuples leur impulsion native et 
leurs allures propres. L’antiquité, de ce moment, ab- 
dique, elle a fait son temps; le moyen Age commence. 
Cette date est discutable, car il est évident que les 

uples de l'Europe n’ont pas marché du méme pas; mais 
fe vie sitcle peut devenir facilement le rendez-vous géné- 
ral, si un esprit de conciliation préside & cette discussion, 
Il en sera de méme pour fixer I’époque de la cloture du 
moyen age. Le milieu du xv* sitcle répond assez bien & 
la somnolence générale du gothique, a I’épuisement com- 
jlet des idées, de l'art, et des traditions du moyen Age. 
Fei encore, I’Italie, les Flandres et la France pourraient 
réclamer, comme ayant déja donné, cinquante années plus 
tét le signal de ce grand réveil nommé la Renaissance ; 
mais d’autres peuples, qui comptent dans l'histoire des 
arts, n'entrérent dans le mouvement qu’ la fin du xve 
sitcle, et se trouveraient trop éloignés du point de départ, 





entitled to a first place in the lists of fame. 


tandis que tous pourront se rattacher, ceux-ci par des 
aspirations, ceux-li par des chefs-d’euvre, & la date de 
1450 qui marquera les débuts de la renaissance. 

“ De LaBorpe.” 


Rank In Lirerature.—In the second number 
of the new periodical, The Academy, p. 31, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold says : — 

“ Excellent work in a lower kind counts in the long 
run above work which is short of excellence in a higher.” 

This has given rise to some discussion in the 
papers, and, as far as I have read, the opinion is 
treated as original; but I find the same view pro- 
posed, in essence, in William Hazlitt’s Lectwres on 
the English Pocts—viz. Bell & Daldy’s ed. 1869, 
p- 91:— 

“ The artificial style” (Dryden’s and Pope’s) “ is gene- 

'” ( e I et 

rally and very justly acknowledged to be inferior to the 
other ’’—the style of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Milton, called by Hazlitt the natural style—* yet those 
who stand at the head of that class ought, perhaps, to 
rank higher than those who occupy an inferior place in a 
superior class.” . 


“ Young, for instance, Gray or Akenside only follow in 
the train of Milton and Shakspeare: Pope and Dryden 
walk by their side, though of an unequal stature, and are 


J. W. W. 


Winchester. 


Kesie’s “ Winter Turvsn.” — In Lyra Apo- 
stolica is a poem by Keble, which is entitled “ The 
Winter Thrush.” In the posthumous collection 
termed Miscellaneous Poems by the Rev. J. Keble 
(Parker, Oxford and London, 1869), it is repub- 
lished with the following heading, “ ‘To a Thrush 
singing in the Middle of a Village, January, 
1833.” 

The poem contains this stanza: — 

“ As linnet soft, and clear as lark, 
Well hast thou ta’en thy part, 
Where many an ear thy notes may reach, 
And here and there a heart.” 


If this stanza was meant to conform with the rest 


| of the poem (and who can doubt it?), the third 


line should end with a word rhyming with 
“lark”; accordingly, for “reach” I would read 
“mark.” The word “reach” may be, I think, « 
relic inadvertently left by the poet in the “copy” 
of the former version of the stanza; which version 
was rejected by the poet, and in which the word 
“speech” closed, as it well might, the first lin: 
No doubt the mistake would not have reappeared 
had the poem been republished by Keble himself. 

Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 

Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock. 


A Rosin Hoop Wrxp.—In Lancashire thi 
name is given to a wind that blows during tl 
thawing of the snow. The reason alleged is, th 
Robin Hood said that he could stand any win 
/. Those who have experience 


except a thaw win 
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a south-west wind blowing over the half-melted 
snow, and penetrating, as the French say, jus- 
quaux os, will, I am sure, agree with this senti- 
ment of the renowned freebooter’s, 

H. Fismwicx. 


Books PUBLISHED BY SusscripTion.—I think 
there is a source of some out-of-the-way kind of 
information such as is only found in the hetero- 
— pages of “N. & Q.” which has been 

itherto neglected. I mean the lists of sub- 
scribers appended to books. For example, I find 
in Cruttwell’s Works of Bishop Wilson—a fine 
specimen, by the way, of provincial typography— 
a list of subscribers containing the following :— 
“Rey. Thos. Wilson, D.D., son of the Bishop, 
one hundred copies, intended for the foreign 
Universities and Libraries.” ‘The Empress of 
Russia.”” Who was she, and how came she to be 
a subscriber to the works of an English divine ? 
Then there is “ A Roman Catholick,” “ Rev. Mr. 
John Wesley,” and other notabilities of the time. 

Srema, 


University in Lonpon, 1647.— 


“Motives grounded upon the Word of God, and upon 
Honour, Profit, and Pleasure, for the present Founding an 
University in the Metropolis Lonpox: With Answers 
to such Objections as might be made by any (in their 
incogitancy) against the same. Humbly Presented (in 
stead of Heathenish and Superstitious New-yeares Gifts) 
to the Right Honourable the Lord Major, the Right 
Worshipfull the Aldermen his Brethren, and to those 
faithfull and prudent Citizens which were lately chosen 
by the said City to be of the Common Counsell thereof 
for this yeare insueng, viz. 1647. By a true Lover of 
his Nation, and especially of the said City. Printed at 
London, 1647.” 

Such is the title of a small pamphlet (4to, 14 pp.) 
setting forth the benefit to be derived not only 
by the metropolis, but by the whole of England, 
from the establishment of a university in London. 
The author's main object seems to have been to 
obtain a greater supply of “ Ministers of the Gos- 
pell” than the existing universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford afforded. It is, however, interesting 
to know that the project, which has in our own 
time been so successfully carried out, was in any 
way anticipated nearly two hundred years ago. 


F, NorGArTe. 


Queries. 
GEORGE STRACHAN, 


I beg to enclose a query and a note from my 
friend Colonel Yule, C.B., now at Palermo. : 
With respect to the closing sentence, I have to 
state that Major Yule’s copy of the Four Gospels 
in Arabic, which I find was printed at Rome in 
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1590, was not presented to the British Museum ; 
which, however, does possess a copy of the work. 
R. H. Mason. 


British Museum, 


QUERY AND NOTE. 

My query is this: Is anything known of George 
Strachan of the Merns—a Scotchman, a Jesuit, 
and an Oriental traveller, temp. Jac, 1.—besides 
what I am going to quote ? 

My note regards this George Strachan also. 

The late Major William Yule, who died in 
Edinburgh in 1839, was a devoted lover of Per- 
sian and Arabic literature, and had a good col- 
lection of MSS. in those languages, as well as 
of printed books relating to them. Among the 
latter was a copy of the Four Gospels in Arabic 
folio, printed at Rome in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, and embellished with a great 
many good woodcuts. At the end of the book 
was an inscription on a discoloured patch: whe- 
ther this discoloration was intentional, cr pro- 
duced by the partial decomposition of the ink, I 
know not, but it tended to obscure the writing. 
The inscription began to the following effect: 
“ Hunc legit librum xx diebus in desertis Chaldese 
Georgius Strachanus e Soc. Jesu M——ensis 
Scotus,”—more I remember not. The date was 
rather early in the seventeenth century. I have 
not seen the book for thirty years; but as a boy I 
had so often tried to make out the whole, that of 
the foregoing substance I am certain. The local 
adjective “ M ensis”” we never could decipher. 
I have often wished to know more about this 
wandering compatriot. Two or three years ago, 
on reading for the first time the Travels of that 
accomplished gentleman Pietro della Valle, I was 
delighted to come upon my old friend George 
Strachan. Della Valle knew him intimately in 
Persia, and speaks of him several times. The 
greatest amount of detail regarding him is given 
in Letter xv11. of November 29, 1622, from Com- 
bru’ (¢. e. Gombroon or Bander Abbas), § 16; and 
in the edition published by Gancia (Brighton, 
1843) is at p. 437 of vol. ii. (I translate) : — 

“ The 24th of October arrived here in Gombroon Mr. 
George Strachan, with whom I have long been intimate 
in Persia, he having come hither as one of the English 
(mercantile agents) to get ready a house and ground for 
them. . . . This Mr. George Strachan is a native of 
Scotland, from the district of the Merns :* a gentleman of 
noble family, but a younger son, and consequently but 
slenderly provided for at home. Hence from boyhood he 
was brought up in France, and he studied at Paris to 
good purpose. Naturally endowed with great talent, he 
made great progress not only in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew literature, but also in the sciences, and became 
thoroughly grounded in philosophy, theology, law, ma- 
thematics, and every kind of curious learning. Come to 
man’s estate, he had a desire to see the world, and with 








* “ Merniese di patria.” 
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this view he studied various languages. He passed some 
time in Italy, inclading Rome, and, 1 imagine, in other 
parts of Christendom. He then travelled to the Levant, 
and stayed some time in Constantinople. ; From 
Constantinople he went to Syria, visited Mount Lebanon, 


and, having gone to Aleppo in order to get a good know- | 
ledge of Arabic, he there heard that the Emir Feiad, prince | 


of the adjoining Desert, was in want of a doctor. Although 
Strachan had never studied medicine, he pretended to be 
of that profession; and having provided himself with 
some medical books, went and took up the post of phy- 
sician in the prince’s service. He remained two years in 
the Desert with the Emir, and in that time became a 
first-rate Arabic scholar, and acquired the fullest ac- 
quaintance with all the most abstruse corners of Maho- 
medanism. He had the good luck at first starting to 
cure the Emir of some trifling complaints, and so gained 
his affections. He was just as high in the favour of the 
Emir’s chief wife. . . . They both wanted to keep 
him permanently with them, and to this end tried to 
secure him by bestowing on him both property and a 
desirable wife. ‘They were also continually trying to per- 
suade him to become a Mahomedan, whilst he rather 
parried them with pleas for delay than absolutely refused. 

° With this behaviour he gave occasion to endless 
discussions, his part in which, it may be said, was a verit- 
able preaching among those Mahomedans. . Thus 
constantly representing himself as still not satisfied, he 
contrived to spin out the business, and every day was 
gaining a more and more thorough knowledge of their 
system, with the view of one day using this knowledge 
to the advancement of our own faith. . At last, 
when the Emir began to press him too hard to submit to 
circumcision, he determined to delay his departure from 


them no longer. And so, taking a favourable opportunity | 


when the camp was in the neighbourhood of Bagdad, he 
made his escape with great dexterity, and not a little to 
the distress and jealousy of her who considered herself to 
be his wife. Getting safely to the city, he continued 
there for some months, during which the Arabs never 
lost the hope that he would come back to them. But he 
eluded them at last, and got to Persia and to Ispahan whilst 
I was there, and when the English had already a factory 
there. The English (agents) having come to know him 
asa gentleman of their nation, and of such high talent, 
although he made public profession of Catholicism, and 
they for the most part otherwise, made him most welcome 
in their house, and kept him there continually with most 
honourable treatment,” &c. &c. 

In a previous passage (Letter v1. from Ispahan, 
same ed. ii. 50) Pietro mentions that Strachan 
had a large collection of Arabic books; and had 
promised to apply himself to the translation of 
the celebrated Arabic dictionary, the Kdamiis, 

It is notable, and perhaps characteristic, that 
Strachan’s friend and fellow-Catholic should to 
all appearance have been ignorant of the fact that 


he was a Jesuit. 


I am sorry to add, that I cannot trace what | 


has become of the book with the inscription in 

Strachan’s writing. ; 

presented to the British Museum Library, but I 

doubt if this printed book was among them. I 

have asked my friend Mr. Mayor to ascertain 

the’fact, and then to send you this. m. ¥. 
Palermo, January 1, 1870. 


Major Yule’s MSS. were | 


AN INCIDENT IN JOURNALISM. 


The recent decease of the Morning Herald gives 
me an opportunity of asking your numerous readers 
if they are able to corroborate a story respecting 
the origin of that journal, which I have heard from 
| an old friend who often related the circumstance. 
The event must have occurred about the year 
1780. At this period the Morning Post had at- 
tained great popularity on account of the number 
of men of talent engaged on its staff; but it 
would appear that there was a want of union at 
head-quarters, for there was a feud amongst the 
directing powers which suddenly culminated in 
the secession of one of the editors, who one day, 
| having gained over to his side the master-printer, 
the compositors, and pressmen, started a new 

aper—the Morning Herald, which, after an ex- 

istence of ninety years, has passed away in a 
euthanasia, as the valedictory leading article in 
the last number described the manner of the jour- 
nal’s decease. Even at the present day, when 
compositors have increased at least a hundred- 
fold, and when the abundance of literary talent is 
aided by the powers of the printing-machine and 
steam, it would be next to impossible to over- 
come such a difficulty as the then proprietor of 
| the Morning Post and his deserted editor found 
themselves in. At the period to which I allude 
it was utterly out of the question, and the journal 
made no sign on the day following this coup de 
main. There is, in fact, a hiatus, a solution of 
continuosity, a blank of one day in the existence 
of the paper. However, by the exercise of great 
energy, a staff was got together, and the journal 
reappeared on the second day. This anecdote, 
about the authenticity of which I have no doubt, 
will of course remove an opinion prevalent to the 
effect that the Morning Herald was the older 
journal; besides which, we have the testimony 
of figures: for whereas the Morning Herald, 
on Saturday, December 31, 1869, the day of its 
death, bore the number 27,550, the number of 
the Morning Post on that day was 29,975, giving 
to the latter journal a seniority of 2,425 days, or, 
at the rate of six numbers per week, of about 
eight years. The Morning Post is thus the oldest 
morning journal in London, and is in fact on the 
eve of its centenary, the date of its birth being 
1772. The next journal in seniority is The Times, 
| which was established in 1788, ALPHA. 


AUSTRALIAN Law Covrts.—Is there any recent 
work published or accessible in England supplying 
full information as to the rules of practice, ‘&e., 
in Australian law-courts, especially in Victoria ? 
Some book, that is to say, which would give a 
| clear notion of what is necessary to be admitted 
to the barthere ? Whether there are, as here, the 
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two distinct branches of the legal profession— 
advocates and attorneys — and, in a word, cor- 
responding to that portion of Stephen’s Com- 
mentaries Which treats on these points in our own 
country ? 2. C. L. 
AMERICANISMS.—The inquirer would be thank- 
ful for reference to tabulated groups of words : — 
1. Having at present different meanings at dif- 
ferent sides of the Atlantic. 2, Used in America 
as substitutes for terms commonly employed here. 
The more immediate object of this inquiry con- 
cerns international commerce, finance, and the 
custom of merchants. JA. F. 


Arms on A Latry Brstz.—I have lately pur- 
chased a copy of that noble impression of the 
Biblia Sacra, Parisiis, e Typographia Regia, 
MDCXLII., in eight volumes folio; and I am de- 
sirous to discover the name of its former possessor, 
to whose loving care it owes its present (which 
may probably be its original) binding. Both sides 
of each volume bear a coat of arms, which may 
decide the question. The shield bears, a chevron 
between three bunches of grapes; the supporters 
are two greyhounds. The arms are surmounted 
by a coronet, composed of four strawberry leaves, 
between each of which are two pearls. On the 
back of each volume, above the lettering-plate, is 
the following badge or crest: Two swords crossed 
in saltire, the points upwards; over which is 
superimposed a lion’s face. I am but a poor 
herald, as this blazon will no doubt show to any 
practised eye. I should think, from the general 
appearance of the binding, and from the coat of 
arms itself, that it is of foreign origin. 

W. Sparrow Srupson. 


Brograrny.—lI shall be much obliged to any 
of your readers who can give me, or tell me where 
I can find, particulars of the ancestry of — 

1, Charles Wilmot, created Viscount Wilmot 
of Athlone. 

2. John Kelland of Painsford, in Devonshire, 
sheriff of that county in 1666, who died June 6, 
1679. 

3. Thomas or William Sheldon of Hoby, co. 
Leicester, whose daughter Elizabeth married, 
firstly, Christopher Villiers, Earl of Anglesey, 
and secondly Benjamin Weston, Esq. 

4. Thomas Savile of Haselden Hall, co. York, 
whose daughter Elizabeth (co-heir to her nephew) 
was wife of Sir Thomas Wentworth of Ashby 
Puerorum, co. Lincoln. 

5. Elizabeth Capel, wife of Capel Hanbury of 
Whorestone, co. Gloucester, who died in 1704. 

Epamunp M. Boyte. 


Rock Wood, Torquay. 


Tue Brere known to AncreNt HEATHENDOM. 
Without dragging “N. & Q.” into theology, I 
venture to ask, and shall be very curious to see 


| answered fully, this query: How far were the 
| Old Testament Scriptures known to the old 
| heathen world before the advent of Christianity ? 
| In other words, and to make myself quite plain: 
What evidence is there as to the extent to which 
the existence and the contents of our Bible were fami- 
liar to any other nations besides the Jews, prior to 
the public preaching of our Lord? The question 
is suggested by a very interesting book, recently 
published, called Seekers, §c., after God, by Mr. 
Farrar. R. C. L. 


“ A New Book or Saretps.”—I have the rem- 
nant of — 

“ A New Book of Shields [ blank, undated]. Invented 
and drawn by A. Heckall. Nilson inv’. Hemerick 
sculp. Printed and sold by F. Vivares.” 

I should like to know if this is old ? 

H. Astitey HarpiIner, 


Porpvutark Names or CatnHeprars.—I should 
be very glad to collect the old, popular, local de- 
signations of our English and Welsh cathedrals 
before they are lost. The following are all I at 

resent know for certain:—York, the Minster; 
pe ibid.; Ripon, ibid. ; Durham, the Abbey ; 
London, St. Paul’s; Exeter, St. Peter's; Man- 
chester, the Old Church ; Oxford, Christ Church. 
The Scotch and Irish cathedrals might have the 
same good service rendered to them, J.T.F. 

The College, Hurstpierpoint, 

Otp CuHest.—I have an old chest to which I 
am desirous of assigning a date. On the front are 
carved the arms of England: 1 and 4 England, 
2 and 3 France, with a lion on the dexter, and a 
dragon on the sinister as supporters ; over the 
shield are the letters R. M.B. A beast, apparently 
intended for an heraldic tiger, and a pelican 
vulning herself, are also carved on the front. The 
lion and dragon were the royal supporters from 


| Henry VII. to Elizabeth ; thus the date must be 


in one of those reigns. I at first thought the 


| letters meant Maria Regina Britannia, but her 


style was Regina Anglia, so that I fear this ex- 
planation will not do. How tlen am I to read 
them ? G. W. M. 


Cooke Famity.—The manor of Redmarley 
Oliver, within the parish of Great Witley, Wor- 
cestershire, was purchased from the Russells of 


| Strensham, by Thomas Cooke of Claines, in 1615. 


It descended to his son and grandson, Sir Thomas 
Cooke of the Inner Temple, and Sir Thomas 
Cooke of Lincoln’s Inn, which latter person sold 
the manor in 1673 to Thomas Foley, ancestor of 


| the noble family bearing that name. Is anything 


known of these two Sir Thomas Cookes, and why 
were they knighted ? 
Tomas E, WinnrneTon. 
Famity History.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
tell me when Simeon Cannon, Merchant Taylor, 
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of London, died? He was alive in 1675, Any | 
information of the Cannon family will be accept- | 
able; also of William Farmery of Thavies Inn, 
who died after 1675; also of William Parker, 
baker, alive in 1650, aged then about thirty to 
fifty. Address, Miss H. A. Barnsripe, 24, Russell 
Road, Kensington. 

Fotey Famity.—Edward Kingston Foley, pro- 
bably born about the year 1777, was a lieutenant 
in the Royal Navy. Whose son was he? I fancy 
he was nearly related to Captain or Admiral 
Thomas Foley, and if so, would be a connection 
of the Barons Foley of Whitley Court; but I 


cannot find his name in my copy of Burke’s 
Peerage. T. Hvenes, F.S.A. 
Chester. 


H, Forses.— Wanted, any information regard- 
ing Mr. H. Forbes, an English composer, who 
wrote the music of Ruth, an oratorio, in 1857? Is 
he also author of the libretto? R. Inexis, 


MADAME DE Grienan, DAUGHTER OF MADAME 
bE Stvien£.—Wanted, the following particulars 
concerning this lady :—Christian name, dates of 
birth, marriage, and death. She had two daugh- 
ters: Marie Blanche, a nun, and Pauline, Mar- 
chioness de Simiane—the dates of their deaths 
are also desired. Were there any more than 
these two ? HERMENTRUDE. 

Heratpic.—Will any of your readers kindly 
say by whom and when these arms were borne— 
viz. Azure gutté d'eau, a chief nebullé argent. 
Crest, out of two petit clouds in fesse, a rainbow, 
all proper. J. 

Joun Laneston or Spirrierrerps.—I have 
just received a small book, the title of which is as 
follows : — 





“ Lusus Poeticus Latino-Anglicanus in usum Scho- 
larum ; or, The more Eminent sayings of the Latin Poets 
collected; and for the service of Youth in that ancient 
exercise commonly called Capping of verses alphabetically 
digested ; and for the greater benefit of young beginners 
in the Latin Tongue rendred into English. By John | 
Langston, Teacher of a Private Grammar School near 
Spittletiek is, London. Act. Apost., c, 17, vy. 28 [the verse | 
printed in Greek), Horat. de arte as Omne tulit 

netum, qui miscuit utile dulci. London: Printed for | 

fenry Eversden at the Crown in Cornhill, near the 


Stocks Market, 1675.” * 
The dedication is “To his worthy and noe 
honoured friend Capt. John Caine of White Chap- 


pel”; and in it the author says: — 

“This small work, designed for the use and benefit 
of your son and the rest of my scholars, I humbly 
present,” &c. ' 

Can you or any of your readers give me a clue 
to, or inform me of any particulars of, John Lang- 











[* There was a third edition with ad litions of Lusus 
Poeticus published in 1688. Langston is also the author 
of Eachiridion Poeticum, sive poesevs Gree ‘a medulla ; cum 
versione Latina, Lond. 1679, 8yo.—Ep.] 


| . 
ston, or the situation or character of his school, 


beyond those disclosed by the title-page and dedi- 
cation above set out ? S. J. Hyam. 


.—What are the 
marriage to 


The Duke 


AntornE Duke DE LAvzUN 
dates of this nobleman’s birth, 
Mademoiselle de L’Orge, and death ? 


| de Lauzun concerning whom I ask these ques- 


tions is the one so famous in the history of 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier. He died about 
1723. HERMENTRUDE. 
Music or Porms AND Hymns By Dr. NEWMAN 
AnD Dr. Faser.— Will any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” ~~ me whether any of those little 
poems of Dr. Newman's, which in his recently 
published volume are called songs, as the “ W atch- 
man,” the “ Pilgrim Queen,” and several others, 
are set to music with accompaniment for the 
iano? And if so, by whom, and where they can 
be obtained? Also, who wrote the music of the 
following hymns by ‘Dr. Faber ? — 
“ The Pilgrims of the Night,” arranged by J. Bowling. 
“ O Paradise,” arranged by J. Lancaster, 
“ I was wandering and weary,” arranged by S. Scholey. 
These three are each published as a musical 
leaflet, price ls., by F. Pitman, London, and W. 
Haley, ve boy and also the tune for “O Para- 
No. 317 in the St. Alban’s tune-book. 
F. H. K, 


“Tue Reriector.”—I possess a volume with 
the following title-page : — 

“The Reflector, representing Human Affairs as they 
are; and may be improved. ‘ Veluti in Speculo.’ London : 
Printed for T. Longman, in Paternoster Row. M.pcct.” 

It has a dedication from the publisher to the 
author, but the author's name is not given. It 
would seem to be written after the manner of 
Montaigne. It is an octavo volume of 372 pages. 
Can any of your readers supply the name of the 
author? From the dedication I should assume 
that the several essays of which it is composed 
had been first published in some periodical, and 
in their collected form presented to the + ¥ 
and to the author. a: 

Shortlands. 


Sr. Amprosius.—I purchased recently a line 
engraving of a bishop, having across his mitre 
“St. Ambrosius” in large letters. He is holding 
a book, and reading it “attentively ; but the de- 
scription below is—* Thomas Bourchier, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, d. 1480. (From Arundel 
church).” What is the authority for this latter 
name ? T. P. F. 


MS. Votume or Sermons, 1689.—I have a 
small volume of sermons of this date, and wish to 
find out the author’s name. The clue is not so 
much defective as slight. The author describes 


dise,’ 


| the occasion of them in the following sentence, 
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and the place of their delivery is veiled under 
the letters prefixed to it : — 
“8. 8. 

“ Being the 1*t sermon there preacht, after the death 
of my deare childe M* Eliz. Lounds, who departed This 
Life to a Blisful immortality, The 6* of July, 1689, some- 
what past eleven at night, being Satturday, leaving 
behind her 2 children, W™ & Elizab.” 


This was preached in the year after our great 
English Revolution, to which the only reference 
that I can find is in these words: — 

“ Submit to this holy God: and observe y* Ende he 
aimes at. The Ende in y* Great Revolucdn we should 
eye and observe. 

“For y® Great Abuse of peace & Plenty we once in- 
joyed. We have had all y* spiritual Enjoyments, but not 
lived up to them. It should be matter of Humiliation 
before a H. God.” 

That there is some pith in the style and matter 
a line or two of further extract will show : — 

“ Tho’ It be an unseemly sight to see a dependant 
creature Banding and Tugging it against his Creator, 
maintaining his supposed right against heaven itself, 
passionately doting upon and weeping over a dead crea- 
ture; yet how apt are wee so to doe, when we should 
value them only in God and freely refer them to him!” 

We seem to hear the good man weeping as he 
records the occasion of his sermons on submission 
to the will of God: — 

“ And now! under y* Loss of a Deare Relacdn, I am 
sattisfied in my minde that 1 am not immoderately to 
grieve, or to complain, or murmur. I see y* hand of 
God was in it—no care or means was wanting. But so 
it pleased the wise God my childe is dead, and I ought to 
be contented. But all that I can doe, cannot subdue my 
will, nor moderat my affections. I am heavy and sad, 
and refuse to be comforted because she is not.” 

From certain signs in the MS. I conclude that 
it was used to read from in the pulpit, and not 
recited memoriter. 

“§.S.” at the beginning may be St. Stephen’s, 
or Stony Stratford, or South Shore, or Store 
Street, or any other reduplication of S. Could 
any of your readers identify the author for me, 
for the signs given? I find “ Wood St.” heading 
one of the sermons, Vox. 


“Scorr” mx Desrerr’s Baronetace. — Did | 
manor-house reported to be haunted by a Madame 


Sir Walter himself write the account of his family 
to be found in this work (ed. 1824, vol. ii. 1250) ? 
The narration is superior to most of the other 
articles in the book, and although very concise, is 
somewhat more than the dry bones and bare dates 
of pedigrees, usually halting every now and then 
to give some personal details of general interest. 
There are two or three strange expressions— 
“He (Sir Walter) married his present lady,” &c. 
Walter (the nephew) “presently cadet in the 
artillery service of the Hon. East India Company.” 
An extended and very interesting account of the 
Scotts might be made almost entirely of quota- 
tions from the various works of Sir Walter, by 


, ‘ 

merely arranging them—a task whichI once com- 

menced. R. 8S. Exris. 

| Brompton. 

| Ssrrm Famrrres, Scortanp.—Are there any 

| male descendants living of the following persons 
who received grants of arms from the Lord Lyon 

| of Scotland previous to the year 1700? — 

1, William Smith, merchant in Edinburgh, son 
to the deceased Mr. James Smith, minister of 
Eddlestone, Peeblesshire. He married Jean Todrig, 
and had one son, James (born 1689), and three 
daughters. 

2. James Smith of Whitehill, in Inveresk, 
overseer of his Majesty’s Works in Scotland. He 
married Janet, daughter of Robert Mylne of Bal- 
farg, hereditary King’s Master Mason, and left 
two sons, Gilbert and Clematirick (?). 

3. Mr. John Smyth. This gentleman will be 
more easily identified by his coat of arms than by 
his name. The coat was—“Argent a saltire be- 
tween three crescents in chief and fess, and ane 
dolphin hauriant in base azur.” Crest: “a sword 
and pen aaltireways.” Motto: “ Marte et ingenio,” 

Qu. Was this Mr. John a son of Sir John 
| Smyth of Grothill, Lord Provost of Edinburgh ? 

4, John Smith, portioner of Dirleton. Believed 
to have died unmarried. His only brother James 
left an only daughter and heiress, Lillias. 

F, M. 8. 

Swinpen’s “History or GREAT YARMOUTH.” 
Ives, the antiquary, mentions in one of his let- 
ters his interleaved copy of Swinden’s History of 
Great Yarmouth. Can any one inform me where 
this copy now is? C, J. PALMER. 

Great Yarmouth. 

WarwicksuIrE LeGenps.—In the introduc- 
tion to a book of legends I have been reading 
lately, there is mention made of two old War- 
wickshire stories: one of the ‘ One-handed 
Boughton,” who drives about in his coach-and- 
six, and makes the benighted traveller open gates 
for him; also of “ Lady Skipwith,” who seems in 
the habit of doing the same thing. I should be 
glad to know the origin of these tales. I have 
paid several long visits at an old Warwickshire 





Malins. Was she an ancestress of the present Sir 
R. Malins, who, I have heard, comes of a War- 
wickshire family ? E. E. R. 


Queries with Answers. 


Cocxer’s “ Antrmetic.”—When I was a lad, 
some forty years ago, I used to hear the saying 
“according to Cocker.” I should like to ask 
whether the saying is to be found in any author, 
and at what date? I have a copy of his Arith- 


| metic, with portrait, second impression, 1679. Is 


there a known copy of the first? I have also a 
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| 
copy of the twenty-ninth edition, 1711. I believe 


there is no copy in the British Museum, and Dr. 
Dibdin says the thirty-second edition is the earliest 
he has seen. My copy of the twenty-ninth edi- 
tion has the book-plate of “ Miles Branthwayt ” 
with the autograph of “ Arthur Branthwayt.” 
SIGMA. 


{Edward Cocker (born in 1632) is deservedly reckoned 


among the improvers of the art of writing and arith- | 
metic ; and there are at least fourteen or fifteen of his | 


copy-books in print, for he kept writing and printing 
till the time of his death, which occurred about 1675, 
occasioned apparently by over-drinking, if we may believe 
an elegiac broadside among Bagford’s papers, published 
on his death, entitled “ Cocker’s Farewell to Brandy, 
1675,” 
* Elegy ” to his memory :— 
“ Here lyes one dead, by Brandy’s mighty power, 
Who the last quarter of the last-flown hour, 
As to his health and strength, was sound and well ; 
Repentance had no room, and who can tell 
Whether his soul be gone to heaven or hell ?” 
Hatton learned from the sexton of the church of St. 
George, Southwark, that Cocker was buried in the pas- 
sage at the west end of that church near the school, and 
he calls him “the famous Mr. Edward Cocker, a person 
well skilled in all the parts of Arithmetic, as appears by 
his books, and the late ingenious Mr. John Collins, F.R.S. 
his testimony of one of them. He was also the most 
eminent composer and engraver of letters, knots, and 
flourishes in his time.”—New View of London, i. 247.' 
As an arithmetical cognomen, Cocker probably dates 


Here are the concluding lines of this ungracious | . : 
| to meet ia the Natural Philosophy School, where one of 


times the title was bestowed on second or third-year men, 
The duties of the general sophister are thus given in 
Laud’s Statutes (chap. iv.), “The Form of creating the 
Generals,” where it is enacted “that scholars of the 
Faculty of Arts, after they have completed two years in 
the university (and not before), may take for their mode- 
rator (if they please) some bachelor or general sophist, 
and so be admitted to oppose and respond for foym’s sake 
at the parvises; and that every one of them shall, for 
three terms at the least before they supplicate for the 
bachelor’s degree, undertake the duties of respondent and 
first opponent at these disputations, and be created general 
sophists. 

“The form of creating general sophists is to be as fol- 
lows :—Immediately after the disputations are over, all 
the scholars who respond on that day for the form are 


the four regent masters, who are bound to be present 
at the disputations (each taking his own day according 
to the order of seniority) under a penalty of ten shillings, 


| is to mount the pulpit, and after exhorting the can- 
| didates in a short speech to the study of polite litera- 


ture, is to recount the merits and advantages of the 
Aristotelic and genuine dialectics; then he is to deliver 
Aristotle’s Logic into the hands of the senior candidate 
for creation, who is to stand near the pulpit, and the 


| regent master is afterwards to put over the candidate's 


| border. 


neck a simple hood, that has no woollen lining nor fur 
Afterwards he is to create the. others in the 
same way, who are to come up in the order of seniority. 
The general sophists are bound, every term afterwards, 


| until they are promoted to the bachelor’s degree, to dis- 


from Arthur Murphy’s farce of The Apprentice, 1756, in | 


which the old merchant strongly recommends to the 
young tragedian, his son, Cocker’s Arithmetic in prefer- 
ence to the plays of the Bard of Avon :— 

“You read Shakspeare! get Cocker’s Arithmetic ; you 
may buy it for a shilling upon a stall, the best book that 
ever was wrote.” (Act I. Se. 1.) 

We have heard of four copies of the first edition of 
Cocker’s Arithmetic, printed by Thomas Passinger, on 
London Bridge, 1678; one in a clearance sale of Mr. 
Halliwell’s books ; another in the library of the Roman 
Catholic College at Oscott; a third sold by Puttick & 
Simpson in April, 1851, for 82. 10s.; and a fourth in the 
British Museum, purchased July 10, 1858. 
copies may only have exchanged hands. 


Some of these 
The first edi- 


pute once at least in the parvises, under pain of the dis- 
putation which they have previously held not availing 
them for the form.” 


Hoon’s “LAMENT FOR THE Days or Cui- 


| vaLRY.’—Where is a poem by Thomas Hood 


tion of Cocker's Compleat Arithmetician, or Decimal Arith- | 


metick, was published in 1669.] 


“ SopnHista GeneRALIS.”—The Oxford statutes 


say that an undergraduate who has passed his | 
responsions in two full years becomes a sophista | 


generalis, 


, Can you tell me what is meant by this 
dignity ? 


A. E. P. G. 


[A sophist, in the original sense of the word (sophos, 


wise or learned), was a wise man, a clever man, one 
famed for intellect or talent. Anciently at Oxford all 
scholars or freshmen were styled sophisters; but in later 


called a “ Lament for the Days of Chivalry,” to 
be found, for I have for a long time been looking 
for it in vain? It was published originally, I 
believe, in an annual called The Bijou more than 
thirty years ago,—in those days when some of 
the best pieces, both in prose and verse, of our 
most distinguished writers, found their way into 
annual volumes of that description, such as The 
Bijou, The Amulet, and The Drawing-Room Scrap 
Book. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

[Hood’s “Lament for the Decay of Chivalry,” in 
which the poet declares — 

“That none engage at turneys now 
But those who go to law ;’ 
and that now, 
“ No tough arm bends the springing yew, 
And jolly draymen ride in lieu 
Of death upon the shaft,” 

and which we were disappointed not to find in Hood's 
Comic Poems, edited by Lucas, was published in The 


’ 


Bijou for 1828, ] 
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Sone: ‘Tue Couper 0’ Frre.”—Where can I 
find this song? It relates how, in order to make 
his lazy wife perform her domestic duties, the 
cooper tied a sheepskin on her back, and thrashed 
that whenever she was refractory. I have heard 
it with a “ nick nockity norum ” chorus after each 
line. A. M.S. 

[ We are inclined to think there are different versions 
of “ The Cooper of Fife.” ‘The one printed in Alexander 
Whitelaw’s Book of Scottish Song, p. 333, commences 
thus — 

“ There was a wee cooper who lived in Fife, 
Nickity, nackity, noo, noo, noo, 
And he has gotten a gentle wife, 
Hey Willie Wallacky, how John Dougall, 
Alane quo’ rushety, roue, roue, roue,” ] 


JANSEN’S Portrait oF Miiton.—I have lately 
seen a photograph of Cornelius Jansen’s portrait 
of Milton at ten years of age. Can you or any 
of your correspondents tell me where the original 
is? 8. L. 

[According to Mr. J. F. March (1860) this was one of 
the pictures which remained in the possession of Milton’s 
widow till her death in 1727. In 1760 Mr. Hollis pur- 
chased it at the sale of the effects of Mr. Charles Stan- 
hope, who had previously told him that he had procured 
it of the executors of Milton’s widow for twenty guineas. 
The picture passed, with the other antiquities of Mr. 
Hollis, to Mr. Thomas Brand Hollis, who left it to Dr. 
Disney, and is now in the possession of Mr. E. Disney of 
the Hyde, near Ingatestone. The picture seems to have 
been highly esteemed by Mr. Hollis, as he, on Lord Har- 
rington expressing a wish to have it returned, replied 
that his lordship’s whole estate should not repurchase it. ] 





Replies. 


ARMORIAL BOOK-PLATES. 
(4% S. iv. 409, 518.) 

I possess what is said to be a book-plate, and is 
certainly a contemporaneous memorial of one H. 
Eckius. It is pasted on the fly-leaf of a 4to 
volume printed about 1515 at Strasburg by M. 
Schiirer, which contains seven of the curious 
sermons of Geiler von Keisersberg. The book 
was described in Weigel’s Catalogue as having 
formerly belonged to the celebrated John Eck, 





and as containing a large number of marginal | 


notes in his autograph. The authenticity of these 
I have never been able to verify. The engraving 
is evidently of a date not much later than the book ; 
I should refer it to about the year 1530, If it be 
not a book-plate, it must have been the fly-leaf of 
some work written by H. Eck, as there is no 
letterpress on the back. Its whole appearance, 


however, is distinctly that of a book-plate. <A | 


black line surrounds the design, which contains at 


the lower part a large shield, on which is a pyra- 


midal figure, having evidently, from its angular 
(ecig) form, a punning reference to the word 
“okivs” inscribed on a scroll at its base. A 
cardinal’s hat (the most puzzling part of the de- 
sign) surmounts the shield. 

Above it, on the left, is a curious representation 
of the Almighty, crowned with a mitre, the head 
surrounded by rays, and surmounted by the sun. 
The right hand is shown in the act of blessing, 
and in the left is the orb. Clouds terminate 
the figure. On the right of the engraving is a 
monogram, apparently of the letters H. E. T. This 
monogram is figured it. Heller’s Monogrammen 
Lexicon (Bamberg, 1831, fo. 171), and is thus 
referred to: — 


He, befindet fid) auf tem in Holy gefdnittenen 
Wappen des Dr. Eek, und ijt wabhrfdeinlid) auf ifn 
felbft gu begiehen weil e6 heifen fann: 

HANS . ECKIUS . THEOLOGUS.” 





I should be glad to learn from some of your 
correspondents their views on the probable reason 
for the introduction of the cardinal’s hat in this 
engraving. Joun Exrot Hopexry. 

West Derby, Liverpool. 





Mr. Peacock has been deceived by the date 
upon the plate of arms which he quotes “Sir 
Francis Fust,” &c. The date “2lst August, 
1662” refers to the first baronet, not to Sir 
Francis. The first baronet was Sir Edward Fust, 
who was so created on that day. I have the 
plate of arms mentioned by Mr. Peacock, and 
also the other of the same baronet, Sir Francis, 
giving his own marriage. The large plate men- 
tioned by Mr. Peacock is, as far as I know, 
unique in England. It. gives not quarterings only, 
as we call them in England, but “ Marriages in 
the Male line,” and “ Marriages in the Female 
line”; that is to say, the wives of men of the 
family, and the husbands of ladies of the family. 
The last coat except Fust, which is igen, on 
the side of the “ Marriages in the male line,” is 
Tooker. This gives the marriage of Sir Francis 
| Fust, which appears again on his own special 

book-plate, which I have spoken of. Sir Francis 
| Fust married, in September 1724, “ Fanny, 
| daughter of Nicholas Tooker of the city of Bris- 
| tol, merchant.” 
Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies, or any baronetage 
| before the extinction of Fust, will furnish Mr. 
| Peacock with these details. 
| These book-plates are accordingly of a date not 
| earlier than 1724. D. P. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 





In connection with recent “notes” and “ que- 
ries” on book-plates, I beg to mention that I 
acquired from the dispersed Hastings library a 
volume consisting of the ‘ Magia Adamica ” and 
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“The Man-Mouse taken in a Trap” (1650) of | 


Eugenius Philalethes (7. e. Rev. Thomas Vaughan, 
twin-brother of Henry Vaughan the Silurist), 
which has on the fly-leaf the book-plate of the 
great Protector. I dare not venture to give the 
heraldic emblems or bearings; but the motto is, 
“Pax queritur Bello,” and the legend round a 
circular border, “Olivarivs Dei Gra. Reipvb. 
Angliw, Scotie, et Hibernia, &c., Protector.” 
The “Magia Adamica” has been carefully read, 
and has a large number of deeply-impressed 
pencil-marks and several marginal MS. notes in 
ink. Iam very willing to believe that the mark- 
ings are by no less than Cromwell himself, while 
the notes seem to be added by the author. The 
“ Man-Mouse” has only one (ink) note. The 


book-plate of Cromwell I intend to reproduce in | 


my Fuller Worthies collective edition (large-paper 
copies) ofthe complete Works of Henry Vaughan, 
being prepared for 1870-1. 
ALEXANDER B, GRosart. 
St. George’s, Blackburn. 





It seems worth inserting in “N. & Q.” a de- | 


scription of two book-plates which are men- 
tioned in the December's catalogue of M. Bachelin- 
Deflorenne, bookseller, of Garrick Street, Covent 
Garden. The following is an exact copy of the 
description of each book-plate :— 

“ A most interesting Book-plate, in folio, from the year 
1279. It represents, painted on a board, a monk putting 
pieces of money in a purse. A Gothic inscription is 


I dare say that if Mr. Wesr will write to the 
present representative of this family, “ Mr. Ed- 
ward Shippen, Counsellor-at-Law, Philadelphia,” 
he will readily obtain an impression of this book- 
plate, which is in that gentleman’s possession. 

In this connection I take occasion to ask who 
was “Godwyn Swift, of Guderich, in the county 
of Hereford, and of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law, Esquire.” At p. Ixxxiii. et seq. of the book 
above cited, John Swift and his descendants in 
America are spoken of. In the Logan MSS. 
Logan calls this John Swift “a pestilent lawyer,” 
and writing to Penn from Philadelphia, 2 mo. 
1707, says :— 

“John Swift, a leading member of the Assembly, is 
opposed to establishing unless the Government” (i. e. 
Proprietary or Penn) “will grant away almost all his 
rights and powers in the Government.” 

Mr. Swift belonged to the party which was in 
favour of a change in the relations between the 
colony and the Penns. 

It will be seen by a reference to the page given 
above, that not a great deal is known as to the 
English antecedents of this family of Swifts, and 
any information will be much valued. Godwyn 
Swift's book-plate is: “Or, a chev. barry nebuulée 


| ar. and az. between three roebucks courant ppr.” 


added: Hic est LIBER RELIGIOSI Vint Domini Guipo- | 


Nis MONACHI ScT1 GALGANI CAMERARIT. . . 
Bononia, Rinaldo Pittore, mccLxxvuu.” 


“ Another similar Book-plate, representing also a monk | 


with a purse and 4 coats of arms not conservated. A 
large inscription below: Lrspro pt Frate Jacomo 
Dewium [tiatt CAMARLIDGO .. . 
I have in my own collection of book-plates one 
book-plate the date of which I am anxious to 
ascertain. Perhaps some reader of “N, & Q.” 
can state at what period the person whose name is 
on the book-plate was living. The arms are, 
Sable, a lion rampant crowned. . . . 
Supporters, two lions regardant. The arms sur- 
mounted by a coronet, and under the arms the 
following inscription: “EX BIBLIOTHECA NICOLAI 
JOSEPH FOUCAULT COMITIS CONSISTORIANT.” 
R. D. Dawson-Dvrrretp, LL.D. 
Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 





In the Pennsylvania Provincial Letters and 
Papers, Philadelphia, 1855, p. viii., it is stated 
that 

“ Robert Shippen, a brother of ‘ downright’ William 
Shippen, 1699, July 4, was made D.D., subsequently 
Principal of Brazennose and Vice-Chancellor. His book- 
plate is preserved in the American branch of the family, 
and bears underneath the coat of arms the following 
inscription :— 

* Robertus Shippen, S.T.P. 
Coll. 42n. Nas. Principalis.” 


- mccexut. (1314).” | 


| of limp vellum. 


But on inquiry some fifteen years ago at the Col- 
lege of Arms, I was given to understand that 
nelulée was not correct, and that no such arms 
were on record. Subsequently I was informed 
from another source that they were to be found in 
Gwillim—a book to which I have not had access 
since receiving this later information. Correct or 
not, the chevron is nebulée. 

It may perhaps cast some light on the inquiry 
to mention that John Swift the emigrant married 
a Miss Mary White of Croydon, near London, 
and that the son John speaks of “the luxurious 
life at Croydon.” Subsequently John the son 
was made collector of the port at Philadelphia, 
through the influence of Grosyenor Bedford, men- 
tioned in Peter Cunningham’s Walpole Letters, 

HERMANVILLE. 





TI can confirm the statement that armorial book- 
plates were in use on the Continent before the 
end of the sixteenth century, for I happen to have 
one dated 1595. It is fixed in a copy of Veterum 
Scriptorum, qué Casarum et Imperatorum Ger- 
man. res literis mandarunt, published at Frank- 
fort 1584, and still clothed in its original binding 
The cover is formed by two 
leaves from a MS. of the Gospels on parchment, 
and the fourth chapter of St. John’s Gospel is = 
fectly legible on the outside cover. The binding 
has evidently never been touched or repaired, and 
the book-plate remains just as it was originally 
fixed. The whole surface is exquisitely engraved; 
the upper corners are occupied by a sitting figure 
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of (what I suppose to be) our Saviour on the 
right hand, and an Evangelist on the left, and the 
border is filled with arabesques and flowers. The 
oval centre contains a crest on a closed helmet 
with a shield of arms, and is surrounded by a 
label bearing two mottos. Beneath is inscribed 
“ Andreas Beham der Elter, Anno Domini 1595.” 
The engraved surface is nearly five inches high 
and three inches wide. I take no interest per- 
sonally in such curiosities, but should be glad to 
know if my specimen is rare and would be 
valued by collectors of book-plates. TEWARS. 


JAMES BISSET. 
(3"¢ S, 32, 206; 4" 8. v. 19.) 

I hastily put together, almost as they occur to 
me, a few additional details—chiefly bibliographi- 
cal —respecting this local worthy, in the hope 
that Mr. Rep@rave may find something among 
them to assist in furtherance of his design. 

.The name of James Bisset occurs in the Bir- 


mingham Directory of 1785, as “Miniature Painter, | 


Newmarket”; and again in that of 1797 as 
“Fancy Miniature Painter, New Street”; and in 
1812 his establishment had developed into a 
“ Jewelry and Petrifaction Warehouse, Museum, 
New Street.” Here it was that he published a 
pathetic little poem, entitled “ The Orphan Boy.” 
I do not know the date of the first edition, which 
was certainly in the last century, but it must 
have had a very extensive sale, as the fifteenth is 
before me, 12mo, 1806, with engraved frontispiece 
after D. Orme, Esq. On the fly-leaf we have an 
advertisement of his “ Public Exhibition Rooms, 
Bisset’s Museum, Birmingham,” to which the 
admission is one shilling each; and here he an- 
nounces that he has recently published “ superb 
medallions of the late Lord Nelson and Mr, Pitt.” 
I next find — 

“Flights of Fancy, comprising the Philanthropist, the 
Veteran’s Song, and the Gamester, a Parody. By J. 
Bisset, Author of Zhe Orphan Boy,” 12mo, Swinney and 
Hawkins, with engraved tront. bearing the initials of the 
author. 

We next have that truly tasteful and superb 
work — 

“A Poetic Survey round Birmingham; with a brief 
description of the different Curiosities and Manufactories 
of the Place, intended as a Guide to Strangers. Accom- 
panied by a Magnificent Directory ; with the Names, Pro- 
fessions, &c., superbly engraved in Emblematic Plates,” 
royal 8vo, Swinney and Hawkins, (1500). 

Of this elegant and most interesting work, 
copies were issued with plain, proof, and coloured 
plates, all of which I possess. The plates were 
engraved by Hancock, Reynolds, Smith, F. Egin- 
ton, &c. 

A second edition of the Magnificent Directory, 
also before me, appeared in 1808. This contains 
some twenty additional plates by Radclyffe, &c. 


and a different title-page. The Poetic Survey 
round Birmingham, however, no longer accom- 
panies it. 

I also possess the author's own copy of — 

“The Grand National Directory; or, Literary and 
Commercial [conography, Respectfully dedicated to his 
Royal Highness, George Prince of Wales.” 

In this Mr. Bisset has written: “This is the 
only copy I ever had done up, containing all the 
Birmingham plates, and 30 of my intended Na- 
tional Directory.” In this curious volume are 
inserted several unfinished plates, the original 
wrapper of the abortive “National Directory,” 
and some advertisements of the “ Museum”; 
where (it may be noted as an anti-Luciferian fact), 
we are told, may be had “ Bisset’s Newly-invented 
Ignitic Phial for producing an Instantaneous 
Light.” There is also inserted a well-engraved 
fac-simile of a bank-note, by Tolley, as follows :— 

“ Birmingham, 23rd June, 1795. 
“ Bisset’s Mopern Museum. 

I promise to Paint on Demand all Kinds of Fancy 
and Imperial Pictures, or execute in the most Elegant 
and Fashionable style, Beautiful Ornaments in Alabaster, 
Spar, or Petrifaction, Delivered safe to any part of the 
World, for Value Received 

by the Public’s Obedient Servant, 
JAMES BisseEr. 
To the Nobility, Gentry, &c.” 

This was the golden era of ballad literature in 
Birmingham. ‘The French Revolution and the 
Birmingham riots had caused ferment in the 
minds of our toy-producing citizens, and rumours 
of foreign invasion kept their patriotism alive. 
The “ Jacobins” met nightly at “ Poet Freeth’s,” 
in Bell Street, and the “ Church and King Men” 
at Joe Lindon’s, in Peck Lane; and here the 
pipe and glass were accompanied by songs com- 
posed by the host or his guests, and expressive of 
sentiments in harmony with the feelings of the 
confraternity. Many of these festive effusions 
were at the time, or subsequently, collected and 
published. Thus we have The Political Songster, 
or, a Touch at the Times, of John Freeth him- 
self, with his Annual Political Songster, and New 
Ballads to Old Familiar Tunes; the Ballad Chro- 
nicles of William Mackay, “ recording National 
and Political Events between 1797 and 1832,” 
and not published till the latter date; “ The 
Lisper. Songs, &c. addressed to the Friends of 
Peace, &c.” by James Dobbs (1802); “ The 
Loyal Songster, dedicated to the Birm. Lo 
Associated Corps of Infantry,” by J. Tye (1799); 
and the Scripscrapologia, or Doggerel Dish of All 
Sorts, by John Collins, author of the famous son 
“To-Morrow,”—not forgetting the songs of J. 
Free, which had issued earlier from the press of 
Baskerville. As a local Tyrtzeus our author was 
prominent. We have from him — 

“ The Peace Offering. Songs on the Signing of Pre- 
liminaries, and Ratification of Peace, Oct. 1 and 10, 1801. 
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Also the Irish Union ; and Several Miscellaneous Songs, 
adapted to familiar Tunes,” 8vo. Birmingham: Grafton 
and Reddell, 1801. 

This volume is dedicated to the ‘‘ Members of 
the Festive Anacreontic, and Sentimental Socie- 
ties,” and consists of songs, which the author in- 
forms us were all written impromptu. Of another 
volume which appeared about this time, entitled 
Juvenile Reduplications, I cannot give particulars 
as I am unable to lay my hands upon it. 

By and by the projects of Buonaparte kindled 
the flame of loyalty in our author’s bosom, and 
he went to press with — 

“ The Patriotic Clarion ; or, Britannia’s Call to Glory, 
containing Original Songs, written on the threatened In- 
vasion.” By J. Bisset, &c. 12mo. Birm. M. Swinney, 1803. 

Of this there were “fine copies, with an ele- 
gant emblematic frontispiece,” one of which is 

f 


ore me, 8yo, red morocco, gilt edges,—an | 


elegant volume. 
loos in life, as has been stated, Bisset removed 
to Leamington. Here his rhyming propensities 
did not desert him, and we find them strongly 
developed in a little volume entitled — 
“Variorum : consisting of Momentary Miscellaneous 
Effusions, 
Of former Days and present Times, 
In simple (Scotch and English) rhymes ; 
with a Poetical Portrait of the Sexagenarian Author : 


containing also an Original Apostrophe on Viewing the | 


Magnificent Ruins of Kenilworth Castle. By J. Bisset, 
Proprietor of the Paragon Picture Gallery, and Select 
Cabinet of the Fine Arts,” 12mo. Leamington, 1823. 

Our author here boasts that upwards of one 
hundred thousand copies of his different publica- 
tions have issued from the press, many of which 
have reached the fifteenth and sixteenth edi- 
tions — 

“*The Orphan Boy’; ‘The Converts’; ‘ The British 
Patriot’; ‘Britannia Triumphant’; 
*Theatrum Oceanz’; ‘Poetic Survey round Birming- 
ham’; ‘The Grand National Directory’; ‘ The Leam- 
ington Guide,’ &c. &c.” 

He yet lived to add one more to the list which 
called forth his honest pride — 

“The Origin, Rise, and Progress of Leamington Spa; 
or, What it was, What it is, and What it will be! A 
Poetic Effusion, by J. Bisset, &c,” small 8vo. 
ton, 1828. 

Bisset was now sixty-eight, having been born 
in 1760. He died Aug. 17, 1832, aged seventy- 
two years, and was buried at Leamington, his 
adopted home. A monument was erected by his 
friends “in token of their respect to his memory,” 
and on this is recorded the previous death of 
Dorothy his wife, Dec. 14, 1825. An intended 
epitaph on himself, written a few years before, 
does not appear thereon, and so may find a place 
here :— 

“ What I was—once,—my Neighbours know full well ; 
What J am—now,—there’s not a tongue can tell !— 
cy bones lie mould’ring underneath this sod) 

What J shall be—is only known to Gop !” 
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Leaming- 
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| John Bisset was one of the dozen worthies 


known, from their number, as the “Twelve 
Apostles.” Their lineaments are handed down to 
posterity in a clever Hogarthian picture painted 
| by John Eckstein in 1792, and lithographed by 
T. Underwood a few years ago. A MS. memor- 
andum on the back of the picture gives the names 
of the originals of the portraits, and states that it 
is to become the sole property of the survivor. It 
was the lot of Bisset to outlive his brethren, and 
the picture fell to him. It has since passed into 
the ~~. of Mr. Dugdale Houghton of this town, 
in whose possession—or rather, in that of his son, 
Mr. Freeth Houghton—it still remains. 
WILLA Bates, 


DE SCOTENAY. 
(4 S. iv. 491, 572.) 


If HERMENTRUDE will refer to the Col. Top. et 
Gen. vy. 155, she will find it stated by Townsend, 
| on the authority of the post-mortem inquest of 
| Maude Countess of Oxford, taken in 14 me. IV., 
that her (Maude’s) mother, Elizabeth, was the 
| sister of Alice, mother of William Willoughby, 
and that Robert Willoughby, son of the said 
| William, was her next heir. 

Townsend, who had, he informs us, bestowed 
much pains in the endeavour to ascertain the 
parentage of the two sisters, Elizabeth Ufford and 
| Alice Willoughby, had not been able to decide; 
but it is shown inan editorial note that these two 
ladies were daughters (but not coheirs as TEwARS 
has it) of John first Lord Botetourt, and that 
Elizabeth was the widow of William le Latimer 
and wife of Robert Ufford, son and heir apparent 
of Robert Earl of Suffolk, which Robert died v. p. 

The first wife of Robert Willoughby is called 
in most of the pedigrees Alice Skipwith. Banks 
refers to a MS. by Henry St. George; but I find 
that in Burke’s Extinct Peerage (sub Montacute), 
| Elizabeth, daughter of John third Earl of Salis- 
bury, is stated to have been married to Robert 
Lord Willoughby of Eresby. Probably this is 
HERMENTRUDE’S authority. 

Banks in his Baronia (i. 440) gives a table in 

| which Robert de Ufford has issue by Cecilie 
Valoines (with others) Robert, created Earl of 
Suffolk, and Ralph. The latter, he says, married 
Maud, widow of William Earl of Ulster, and was 
father of Maud Countess of Oxford; the former 
had issue Robert, who died v. p. and s. p., William, 
who succeeded, and three daughters eventually 
coheirs, of whom Cecilie was the wife of John 
Lord Willoughby. In a note he says: — 


“ In a work entitled Collectanea, Topographica et Genea- 
logica, it is questioned how upon the death of this Earl 
Robert (of Oxford, son of Maud) s. p., Sir Robert Wil- 
loughby could be heir to Maude Countess of Oxford, but 


| it may readily be seen by referring to this pedigree.” 
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I presume the meaning of this is, that the heir- 
ship came through Cecily Ufford, and this view is 
taken by the compiler of a pedigree of Ufford in 
the Topographer and Genealogist, ii. 271, stated to 
be in correction of the articles in the Collectanea. 

It is here observed with regard to the esch. 
14 Hen. IV. m. 7, which is the foundation of 
Townsend’s deductions, that there can be no doubt 


that the jury found the heirship incorrectly : — 
A 


“ The finding should have been that Robert Lord Wil- 
loughby was cousin and heir of Maud through Cecilia his 
great-grandmother, eldest sister and coheir of William 
Earl of Suffolk, eldest surviving son of Robert Earl of 
Suffolk, brother of Sir Ralph de Ufford, father of the said 
Maud.” 


In this pedigree the wife of Robert Willoughby 
is “Alice daughter of . . . Skipwith,” and the 
wife of Robert Lord Ufford, the eldest son of 


Robert Earl of Suffolk, is Elizabeth daughier of | 


John Lord Botetourt and widow of William third 
Lord Latimer. The marriage took place in 1338, 
but there was no issue of it, and Robert died, as 
has been already stated, vitd patris. It appears, 
therefore, that we must reject the evidence afforded 
by the inquest on the Countess of Oxford’s death. 

This inquest states most clearly that Robert 
Willoughby was heir to the Countess through 
Alice his grandmother, sister of Elizabeth her 
mother. If this be true, Robert Willoughby mar- 
ried the sister of his mother’s brother's wife. 

H. 8. G. 


P.S.—I should mention that in my pedigree 
of Willoughby I have called Alice Skipwith 
“daughter of Sir William Skipwith of Ormsby, 


co. Lincoln, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, who | 


died in 1366,” for which, I think, Collins is my 
authority. 
BROIDERED. 
(4 §. iv. 421, 525.) 


Your correspondent De Moravia invites re- 
ferences to authorities to settle the question whe- 
ther broided, broidred, and brayded are synonymous 
terms. With your permission I will endeavour 
to supply a little information on the subject. 

The original word in 1 Tim. ii. 9, xAéyyuaow 
undoubtedly means plaits of hair—about this I 
apprehend there is no question. We must, there- 
fore, expect the equivalents in the various versions 
to express the same idea. In the languages cog- 
nate to our own the Gothic has flahtém, which is 
simply the original root with the consonantal 
changes, according to Grimm’s law. The Anglo- 
Saxon will not help us, as there is no Anglo-Saxon 
version of the Epistles—at least none published ; 
but in the passages of the Gospels which describe 


the wearing of the crown of thorns, they used the | 
word to wind—“thyrnene helm awundenne.” 


Luther translates the passage in Timothy “ nicht 
mit <dépfen,” not with topknots. The Swedish 
follows the Gothic, “icke med flatadt hir.” The 
Danish, “ikke med fletninger,” “ not with plaits.” 
Wickliffe has it, “not in wrythen heris.” Tyn- 
dale’s translation (1534), which is not always 
sufliciently acknowledged as the main basis of our 
Authorised Version, gives it ‘not with broyded 
heare.” Cranmer’s Bible (1539), and the Geneva 
edition (1557), adopt the same. Barker’s editions 
(I have before me that of 1610) have “ broided 
haire.” The Authorised Version in its various 
editions, with very few exceptions, has broyded or 
broided, The Rhemish version (1580) gives the 
passage, “not in plaited heare.” 

Now what is the original meaning of broyded? In 
the old High German or Theotisc language there is 
a verb bretta, or rather pretta, “ retorquere, strin- 
gere.”* The Anglo-Saxon equivalent of this is 
bredan or bregdan ; past tense bred; the past par- 
ticiple is broded or brogded. Softening the g into 
y, as is the case with many other Anglo-Saxon 
words, we have the exact term used by our trans- 
lators, cf which our modern word “ to braid” is 
the lineal descendant. 

Now let us turn to broidered, and see if we can 

ascertain its origin. All the authorities concur in 
referring broider, embroider, to the French broder. 
Now this word is certainly not derived from the 
Latin source of the language. We must look to 
the Celtic, from which no inconsiderable portion 
of French words are descended. Ménage has an 
absurd notion that broder is derived from bord by 
metathesis, as embroidery was usually on the 
edges of garments.f Ducange, with his usual 
perspicacity, has hit the right point. He says, sub 
voc. Brodatus, Brusdus— 
“Voces unius ejusdemque notionis et originis, pro opere 
Phrygio acupicto plumario ; nostris Broderie. Britonibus 
Brauda, acu pingere. Britannis [nsularibus Brwyd, in- 
strumentum acu pingendi, Brodio acu pingere, intexere,” 
ete.—Glossarium ad Scriptores, Parisiis, 1733, i, 1323. 

In Gaelic brod is a needle, a sting. In modern 
Welsh brodiaw means, to embroider, to darn. 

Broided, then, is the participle of braid—a Teu- 
tonic derivation which always signifies, to plait, 
to fold. Brotdered is the participle of broider— 
a Franco-Celtic derivative which always signifies 
to work with the needle. Where words of dif- 
ferent origin so nearly resemble each other, a 
little confusion in their employment is not to be 
wondered at. The difference was quite under- 
stood by our older lexicographers. 

Cotgrave’s French-English Dictionary, published 
in 1650, was an adaptation and enlargement of 
the first French-English Dictionary edited by 
Holyband in 1580. He gives: Broder, to embroy- 


* See Graff, Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz, iii. 287. 
+ Dictionnaire étymologique, Paris, 1750, i. 260. 
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der; border, recamer, to imbroder ; frizer, cresper, 
amongst other meanings, to braid. 

Robert Sherwood compiled the Dictionnaire 
anglois et francois, 1650, which i is bound up with 
the first edition of Cotgrave. Under braid, he 
gives friser, cresper, grediller. Under “To broder, 
to imbroder,” he gives broder, border, recamer. 

Samuel Johnson (edit. 1775) explains braid 
(bredan, Sax.), to weave together; broider 
(broder, Fr.), to adorn with figures of needlework. 

I trust your correspondent will be satisfied that 
broided and broidred are not synonymous terms; 
and if the latter has been employed in the ren- 
dering of 1 Tim. ii. 9, it has been through inad- 
vertence or ignorance. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


DR. FRANKLIN 
(4* 8. 


The mention by E. L. S. of Temple Franklin, 
a reputed natural son of the great philosopher, 
recalls something else corroborative to my mind. 
Some great men, by the way, are better not 
looked too close. Amusing myself recently 
by making an index to the diary in MS. of my 
great-grandfather T. H., governor of the then 
rovince of Massachusetts Bay, ranging from 
oe 1, 1774, to his death in 1780, I came upon 
a passage relating to the Franklins. Under date 
Aug. 20, 1779, being in London and residing in 
Sackville Street, the j governor writes 
“ Dined at Lord Mansfield’s at Caen Wood. 
Robert Manners beside the ery My Lord at 74 or 5 
has all the vivacity of 50. Lord Robt. is only brother to 
the Duke of Rutland, and is now Lieutenant of the Al- 
~~ &e, & ‘Lady Mansfield must be above 80 
saeeceed A black came in after dinner, and sat with 
He calls her Dido ” 
and so on; but the passage referring to the philo- 
sopher is this: 
“Dr. Franklin being mentioned, my Lord said that he 
[ Franklin} carried his grandson (which, by the way, is 
the natural son of his natural son, both by street women) 
to Voltaire, who said to the Boy—Love God and Libe rty. 
I observed to his Lordship, that it was difficult to say 
which of those words had been most used to bad pur- 
poses. He seemed pleased with my remark,’ 
Here is a pretty genealogy! -Perhaps E. L. 8. 
can identify the father of the buy with the per- 
son of whom he speaks. P. Hurcnrsson. 


iv. 558.) 


Only Lord 


“Dr. Franklin’s eldest son William died in 
London, Nov. 1813. His wife, whom he married 
in London, 1762,” just after he was appointed 
governor of New Jersey, died in 1777. As he 
took the side of the loyalis ts in the revolution 
he went to England after the w ar, received a pen- 
sion from the king, and re mained there till his 
death. He had an only son, William Temple, 





| who died without issue. (See dagen to the 


| 1840.) 


| i. 601. 


Life of Franklin by Jared Sparks, i. 545. Boston, 
In Franklin’s will the name of his grand- 
son, William Temple Franklin, appears s several 
times. (See Life of Benjamin Frankhn, Appendix, 
Sparks, 1840. ) I hope E. L. 8S. will 
pardon my correction relative to the exact rela- 
tionship of Temple to Benjamin Franklin. 


Jno. Kaye BARNEs. 
Walham Green. 


Is not E. L. S.’s memory somewhat at fault as 
regards the relationship of Mr. ——_ Franklin 
to the celebrated Doctor Benjamin Franklin, of 
whom Turgot said so forcibly —“ Eripuit coelo 
fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis”? His son Wil- 


| liam Franklin, Esq., was in 1770 governor of New 


| Jersey, 


North America; and when Dr. Franklin 
was sent over to Europe in a diplomatic capacity, 
his grandson William Temple Franklin accom- 
panied him as his amanuensis. It was he who 
subsequently 


“ Presented to the Republic of Letters the authentic 
and most interesting memorials of Benjamin Franklin, 
illustrative of his Life and Times.” 


here is no question as to the legitimacy of both 
son and grandson. Of the former it is said : — 


“Governor Franklin filled his high and honourable 
situation with equal credit to himself and advantage to 
the province till the commencement of the American 
revolution, when, unlike most of the governors of the 
other provinces at that eventful period, he remained un- 
dismayed at his post, till he was seized by the revolu- 
tionary government, conveyed to a distant part of the 
country, and rigorously detained as a prisoner for near 
two years, when he was eventually liberated in 1778 in 

exchange for an American general officer. His loyalty 
and monarchical principles remained undiminished to his 
death in 1813. 


In a letter of Dr. Franklin to his son, of Oct. 6, 
1773, he says :— 

“TI know your sentiments differ from mine on these 
subjects. You area thorough government man, which I 
do not wonder at, nor do I aim at converting you. I only 
wish you to act uprightly and steadily.” 

They were of course estranged by this during 
the whole of the American contest, but later were 
reconciled. May I be allowed, in confirmation of 
this assertion, to transcribe the feelingly expressed 
sentiments of the great philosopher in a letter 
addressed to his son from Passy, Aug. 16, 1784, 
the rather that it shows the high esteem the 
grandson, William Temple Franklin, was held in 
abroad : — 

“ Dear , I received your letter of the 22d ult. 
and am glad to find that you desire to revive the affec- 
tionate intercourse that formerly existed between us. It 
will be very agreeable to me; indeed nothing has ever 
hurt me so much, and affected me with such keen sen- 
sations, as to find myself deserted in my old age by my 
only son; and not only deserted, but to find him taking 


Son 
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up arms * against me in a cause wherein my good fame, 
fortune and life, were all at stake. You conceived, you 
say, that your duty to your king and regard for your 
country required this. I ought not to blame you for dif- 
fering in sentiment with me in public affairs. We are 
men, all subject to errors, Our opinions are not in our 
own power ; they are formed and governed much by cir- 
cumstances that are often as inexplicable as they are 
irresistible. Your situation was such that few would 
have censured your remaining neuter—though there are 
natural duties which precede political ones, and cannot be 
extinguished by them, This is a disagreeable subject. I 
drop it. And we will endeavour, as you propose, mutu- 
ally to forget what has happened relating to it as well as 
wecan. 1 send your son over to pay his duty to you. 
You will find him much improved. He is greatly esteemed 
and beloved in this country, and will make his way any- 


where,” &c. 
P. A. L. 


CHAUCER’S BOB-UP-AND-DOWN. 
(4 S. iv. 509.) 


Mr. Bepo’s plan of using the pages of “ N. & Q.” 
for his replies to communications which have ap- 
eared in other places is not to be commended. 
My letter detailing my search for Bob-up-and- 
down appeared in The Atheneum a year ago; 
and now an answer appears in your columns! 
With the letter in the Kent paper I am not con- 
cerned. 

1. Mr. Beno “refuses to believe the locality 
ever had a Gad’s Hill repute, and challenges any 
one to produce a speck of evidence to support any 
such supposition.” I said nothing about “ Gad’s 
Hill.” I only spoke of “ the difficulties and dan- 
gers which seem to have beset Boughton Hill” 
(quoting Hasted); but Mr. Bepo’s challenge is 
easily answered, and that by Chaucer himself. 
To the host’s question — : 

“ Where dwellen ye, if it to tellen be ?” 
the canon’s yeoman’s answer is — 
“*Tn the suburbes of a toun,’ quod he, 
‘ Lurking in hirnes and in lanes blynde, 
Wher as these robbours and these theves by kynde 
Holden here privé ferful residence, 
As thay that dor nought schewen her presence : 
To faren use, if I schal say the sothe.’” 

Now this account referred “probably to 
Ospringe, or somewhere near the forest” (see 
Chaucer Society’s Temporary Preface, p. 35, note 2). 
Again: when the pilgrims were on the Bob-up- 
and-down side of the forest, the thought of dan- 
ger uppermost in the host’s mind was of thieves: 

“ Sires, what ? Dun is in the myre. 
Is ther no man, for prayer, ne for hyre, 
That wol awake our felawe al byhynde ? 
A theefe mighte him ful lightly robbe and bynde.” 

Mr. Furnivatt’s words are “The (no doubt) 
robber-haunted forest ” (Zb. p. 35). 

2. Mr. Brpo’s objection, that Chaucer uses 





* Governor Franklin (it is believed) formed and com- 
manded the Corps of Le yalists at New York. 


the expression “ yclept,” is absurd—he evidently 
does not know its meaning. Mr. Albert Way 
(Promptorium Parvulorum, p. 81) has the follow- 
ing note on the word: — 

“The verb to clepe is commonly used by Robert of 
Gloucester, Chaucer, Gower, and other ancient writers ; 
but as early as the sixteenth century it appears to have 
become obsolete.” 

A late example of its use will occur to your 
readers : — 

“ In Heaven ycleped Euphrosyne.”—L’ Allegro, 12. 

5. Since my letier to The Atheneum was writ- 
ten, I have walked the roads several times; and, 
although I have modified my opinion somewhat, 
I have not abandoned my theory. Harbledown 
has everything to recommend it, except the name. 
Up-and-down has the name, and, right or wrong, 
was first pointed out by me “as the site of Chau- 
cer’s litel toun or homestead.” When 1 have time, 
I may communicate the final result of my nu- 
merous walks through the Forest of Bleau. 

4. Mr. Bepo speaks of “small country lanes” 
and “little country lanes.”” Does he know what 
the roads were like in the fourteenth century? 
The road I advocate follows, for one-half its dis- 
tance, the great pilgrims’ way from Southampton 
to Canterbury, which is described as being “now 
perfect, not nine feet wide” “at one place, at 
another it is fifteen feet in width,” “ pursuing its 
solitary course about a quarter of.a mile” from 
the villages. Mr. Bepo may be glad to know 
that the streets of Amaurote were “appointed and 
set furth very commodious and handsome, both 
for carriage and also againste the windes. The 
houses be of faire and gorgious building. . . . 
The stretes be twentie foote brode.” 

J. M. CowPEr, 


“CRUMBLE” IN TOPOGRAPHICAL NAMES, 
(4% §S. iv. 335, 491, 570; v. 49.) 

J. Cx. R. (4% §. iv. 491) makes some state- 
ments respecting the etymology of names of 
places in Scotland which have the prefix Crom, or 
in which that word enters, and further concludes 
with asserting that the people of England and 
Scotland descend from the “ Norsemen,” as he de- 
clares they are “our true progenitors.” This is, 
in regard to Scotland, to use the mildest phrase, 
as great romance and fable as ever has been pro- 
pounded. The Danes (that is, the Norsemen) had 
no footing whatever on the mainland of present 
Scotland till after the tenth century, and of more 
than two-thirds of it they were at no time the 
settled inhabitants; therefore the Danes could not 
have given local names to a country which they 
never occupied. 

With regard to the word Crom, your corre- 
spondent says its etymology is from a Scandina- 
vian proper name, which he calls Krum-r, but 
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does not tell us what that means. In the coun- 
ties of Edinburgh and Fife (neither of which the 
Danes ever possessed) there is a place called 
Abercrombie. It is impossible this name, with 
the prefix Aber, could come from Norsemen, as 
it is derived from the Gaelic language and means 


a confluence ; and the word Crom joined to it is | 


also from the Gaelic, and signifies curved or 
sloping. This name and all others where the 
word Crom appears in Scottish topography were 
no doubt given by the Caledonian Gael at least 
a thousand years before even the earliest appear- 
ance of the Danes at any part of present Scot- 
land. 


In the county of Elgin there is Cromdale; it is 
from the Gaelic Crom-dail, that is, the curved | 


— or field. Cromilet, in the counties of Aber- 


een and Lanark, is from Crom-éeathad, meaning | 


the curved slope. Many more examples could be 
given, but I should only encroach too much on 
your space. I must not, however, fail to men- 
tion that Crom likewise appears in Irish topo- 
graphy, and has the same meaning as in Scotland. 
t 


. . . sa . . ' 
occurs in the counties of Kerry and Leitrim, | 


where there never were Danish inhabitants. In 
conclusion, as to the Norsemen being “ the true 
rogenitors ” of either the Highlanders or Low- 
ders of Scotland, it is absurd, and contrary to 
all history and truth. A HigHLanDer. 





In my communication (p. 49) there are mis- 
rints of two Breton words: the Breton for “ rock” 
is roc’h (not roc’k), the Breton for “young” is 
taouank (not idouank), To that communication I 
would add a little. 

With the Breton kroumm (as in the dialect of 
Léon), or kromm (as in the dialects of Cornouaille, 
Tréguier, and Vannes), crooked, may be com- 
pared the German krumm, crooked, and the pro- 
vincial English crome, crook, stick with a crook 
at the end. With this latter word, moreover, 
should be connected the English word crow-bar 
(¢. e. bar with a crook at the end), or, by abbre- 
viation, crow. It is a mistake to connect this word 
with the name of the bird called crow, a deriva- 
tion necessitating for the nonce the erroneous 
supposition that the end of the bar resembles a 
crow’s beak, which, after all, is not crooked. 

As to the second half of crumble, I need not 
enlarge on the Celtic Aal, hayle, al, aled, alth, &c. ; 
and the Sanskrit Aada, sala, sara, sird, &e. 

Jonun Hoskyns-A BRAHALL. 

Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock, 





OLD SAYINGS OR OLD SONGS. 
(4 8, iv. 499, 575.) 
One semi-retentive brain contributing this bit, 


and another that, many an illustration of bygone 
times might be recovered. In the hope that some 


equally reminiscent initialist will follow M. P. M, 
and my humble self, till the few hiatus valde de- 
Jlendi of “ Langolee”—which I more than once 
| have heard sung by that prince of Irish ballad- 
singers, Jack Johnstone—are filled up, I offer my 
| reminiscences. It opens thus :— 
“ When I took my departure from Dublin’s sweet town, 
For England itself o’er the seas I did plough ; 
Three long days and nights I was tossed up and down, 
Like a quid of chewed hay in the throat of a cow: * 
Then afraid from the deck into ocean to slip, sir, 
I clung like a cat a fast hoult for to keep, sir, 
| Round about the big post that grows out of the ship, 
sir — 
Och, I never thought more to sing Langolee! 


| “If you plaze, sir, says I, may I make bould to ask it — 
| If the coach goes at four, pray what time goes the 
| Basket ¢-— 
For there I could ride, and sing Langolee. 
“Then making his mouth up, The Basket, says he, sir, 
Goes after the coach a full hour or two.— 
Very well, then, says I, that’s the thing that’s for me, 
sir. 

But the devil a word that he tould me was true ; 
For the one went before, and the other behind, sir ; 
They set off cheek by jowl at the very same time, sir ; 
So the same day and night I set off by moonshine, sir, 

All alone by myself, singing Langolee. 
“ Long life to the moon now, that sweet noble cratur, 
That supplies us with lamp-light each night in the 


dark ; 

While the sun only shines in the day, which by nature 
Wants no light at all, as we all may remark ; 

But as for the moon by my soul I'll be bound, sir, 
*Twill save the whole nation a great many pounds, sir, 
If they subscribe to light her up all the year round, sir, 

And let her shine on, singing Langolee.” 

E. L. 8. 

[A more correct version of “ Paddy Bull’s Expedition,”’ 
| by Collins, is printed in The Universal Songster, 1826, 
ii. 215.—Eb. } 


LITERARY INTERCOURSE BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND THE CONTINENT: “DAS HELDENBUCH.” 
(2° §. vii. 22.) 

It was once very truly observed by your cor- 
respondent G. N. (2"¢ S, vii. 18) :— 

“It is one of the advantages of being a reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ that it frequently revives things forgotten 
| and sets a-rumaging jin shelves and presses for books, 
| &c., which in other circumstances would remain for the 
moths to prey upon them.” 


On reading a little further, same volume, I 
find (page 22) Mr. Wiit1am J. THoms’s allusion 
to the woodcuts in the old German poem called 


* Steam was in those days a thing of the future ; (este 
meipso to the long and labouring passage between Dublin 
and Holyhead. 

+ I have a thorough remembrance (1782—1789) of 
“The Diligence”—a slowcomotive of the last centu 
between Worcester and London—which passed my grand- 
| father’s house twice a week, with its six insides, four 
white horses, and a huge wicker basket, almost as big as 
itself ; but not, as in Hogarth’s time, carrying live luggage. 
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Heldenbuch, first printed and published at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main by Weygand Hand & Sigmund 
Feierabendts. I immediately turned to my edi- 
tion of it, which, however, is that of 1590, not 
1560. It has the original binding of the time, a 
well-stamped parchment cover, with, in the centre, 
a woman holding a crucifix, and the holy wafer 
and cup; underneath, “ Frpes est sunsta. 1577.” 
In the preface to this new edition, Sigmund Feyer- 
abend (for there is his name thus written, and he 
was then alone), he says :— 


| 


THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 
(4 8. iv. 378, 540.) 

It is at last conclusively settled that the man 
in the iron mask, whose identity has been the 
cause of so much speculation, was, as Louis XV. 
told Madame de Pompadour, the minister of an 
Italian prince. 

The researches of M. Marius Topin have 


| established beyond reasonable doubt the identity 


“Nach dem guthertziger giinstiger Liiser, Ich unden- | 


benandter disz Heldenbuch, vor viel Jaren im Truck hab 
auszgehen lassen, und in langer Zeit kein Exemplar 
mebr zu bekomen gewesen, bin ich durch viel guter 
ehrlicher Leut vermahnet worden, dieses Heldenbuch 
widernmb fiir die Hand zunemen, Insonderheit von 
meinem insondersgiinstigen Herrn ui Freund Laurentz 


Albrecht, Birger ui Buchhiindler zu Lubeck bewegt | 


worden, dasz ich desto che den Kosten auff neuwe Figuren 
gewended hab.” 

This book is in four parts. Now, on comparing 
the new engravings with those mentioned in Mr. 
Witt1am J. THoms’s note, they appear not to 
correspond. Feyerabend, like many celebrated 
printers in those days, the Etiennes, Operinus, 


&c., was a learned scholar, very wise, and other- | 


wise a very worthy man. 
panegyric of him by P. Melissus (Paul Schede), 
poet-laureate, one of the most celebrated lyric 
poets of the sixteenth century. 
“In FAMAM 
SiGisMVNDI FEIERABENDI CIVIS ET BIBLIOPOLE 
FRANCOFORTENSIS, 
Splendida Fama, tue resonans preconia laudis, 
Non cessatura Feierabende tuba, 
Excitat ardentem generoso pectore flammam, 
Et vivis animat fortia corda sonis. 
Desidis est, cui torpor humi languentia somno 
Dejicit, aut hausto membra gravata mero. 
At cui mente viget studium virtutis honest, 
Non animum rapiat clangor in alta tubs ? 
Francoforti ad Menum, 
A° M.D.LXxx111. Mense Septembri. 
P. MELIssvs, 
Comes Palatinus et Eques, 
Civis Romanus.” 
I have with it a good portrait of Melissus, 
M 
holding a flower in his hand; it is signed mm. I 
9 
should like to know who the engraver is. Of 
Feyerabend I have also a very expressive head, 
engraved in 1587, “ Honoris ipsius causa i ws 
incisus & I, Sadeler.” Above, in the sky, is a 
flying angel, trumpeting his fame, as though the 
verses of Melissus had been composed for the 
engraving, or this for the verses. 

Among the woodcuts in the Heldenbuch of 1590 
there is the representation of a man in the stocks, 
bound both hands and feet, which shows that 
this kind of punishment, so well described in 
Hudibras, obtained in those days already, P. A. L. 


I possess the autograph | 


of the mysterious prisoner with Count Matthioli. 
I quote from the last number of L’ Jntermédiaire 
(v. 688) a few words which give a concise sum- 
mary of the present state of the question :— 

“M. Topin ne fait que confirmer l’assertion de Roux- 
Fazillac et de Delort, qui ont révélé, l'un en 1800, l’autre 
en 1825, l'aventure de Matthioly, ministre du duc de 
Mantoue, enlevé subitement en 1679, et incarcéré par 
ordre de Louis XIV. Il établit que, bien avant Roux- 
Fazillac et Delort, des pamphletaires, des historiens 
italiens, des} publicistes, avaient déja dénoncé cet enleve- 
ment et avaient vu dans la personne de Matthioly le 
prisonnier au masque de fer. Il aurait pu ajouter, aux 
noms qu’il cite, celui de ’historien Carlo Botta, qui, au 
tome vi de sa continuation de Guicciardini (Paris, 1832), 
p. 321, dit aussi, en propres termes, que Matthioly est 
‘il prigionero incognito colla maschera di ferro, tanto 
rinomato nelle storie di Francia.’ Mais ce que Ion n’‘avait 
pas encore fait, assure-t-il, c’est d’identifier exactement 
et définitivement le personnage enlevé pres de Pignerol 
le 2 mai 1679, et le prisonnier de la Bastille enterré & 
l’église Saint-Paul le 20 novembre 1703. ‘ La est le 
neeud de la question.’ JI] admet avec un critique tris- 
sagace, M. Jules Loiseleur, d’Orléans (Rev. cont. juillet 
1867) que sans la découverte de documents nouveaux et 
probants, cette identification était tout-d-fait impossible, 
et que le mystére devait subsister & toujours. Mais c’est 
justement cette découverte qu'il a eu le bonheur de 
faire. Ainsi, plusieurs dépéches inédites qu'il reproduit 
mettent hors de doute que c’est bien le méme prisonnier, 
confié & Saint-Mars, qui entra d’abord, sous sa garde, en 
1679, au donjon de Pignerol, puis, qui fut transféré par 
lui, le 19 mars 1694, aux iles Sainte-Marguerite; enfin, 
qui pénétra avec lui, le 18 septembre 1698, & la Bastille, 
pour y mourir le 19 novembre 1703, et étre enterré le len- 
demain, sous le nom de Marchialy. Et c’est ce prison- 
nier que concerne une dépéche inédite, partie de Versailles 
le 28 avril 1679, et contenant ordre du roi d'enlever le 
comte Matthioly, sANS QUE LA CHOSE FASSE AUCUN 
ESCLAT, de le recevoir & Pignerol et L’Y FAIRE GARDER 


| SANS QUE PERSONNE EN AIT COGNOISSANCE, enfin de 


faire en sort quae PERSONNE NE SACHE CE QUE 
CET HOMME SERA DEVENU, 
“Voila qui est fort bien; Ja démonstration me parait 


| complete : 


“Le masque tombe, l'homme reste 
Et le héros s’évanouit.” 

The writer in L’ Intermédiaire then states that 
M. E. Gallien had already, in the pages of that 
agreeable miscellany, established the claim of Mat- 
thioli by the aid of the documents already known. 
The conclusion of this communication of E. H.’s 
is also worth transcribing :— 

“On citait le Masque de Fer comme on cite la pierre 
philosophale, la quadrature du cercle, la direction des 
ballons. Il ne faut plus désespérer de tout cela, ni de 
rien, ni méme de I’établissement d'un bon gouvernement en 
France !” Wim E. A, Axon, F.R.S.L. 
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Tue “ Hawxrys’ Cottecrion oF HisToricaL 
Prits ” at THE Britisn Musevm (4 8. v. 54.) 
I have had the pleasure of reading in “N. & Q.” 
of the 8th inst., a paragraph respecting the forth- 
coming publication of a Catalogue of the “ Haw- 
kins’ Prints,” to the appearance of which I look 
forward with much interest. But in that para- 
graph I observe a slight inaccuracy, which, J 
think, you will permit me to set right. It men- 
tions an important series of correlative historical 
prints as “ newly discovered,” whereas it is within 
my own knowledge that they were well known to 
the late excellent and lamented collector of the 
main series, now in course of being catalogued. 

More than twenty years ago, Mr. Hawkins 
asked your present correspondent to prepare for 
him a complete list of the prints dispersed among 
the “ Thomason Tracts” in the Museum; and it 
is known to me that he used what I had much 
pleasure in compiling at his request. Trivial as 
this point of detail is in itself, there would be 
some impeachment of my late friend’s knowledge 
and diligence of research in what is well known 
to have been to him a favourite pursuit of leisure 
hours, had so curious an ancillary series as that 





referred to in your paragraph of January 8, | 


remained “ undiscovered” by him during such 
protracted inquiries as were his. 
Epwarp Epwarps. 

Woodside Cottage, Highgate. 

Rev. A. B. Grosart anp A “ Lover or Cor- 
Rect Texts” (4" §, iv. 530; v. 45.)—Mr. Gro- 
SART is too rapid in his conclusions. I observed, 
but did not correct, in the four errors I referred 
to—ohitnm, eligiacum, and swave. The first being 
merely the transposition of a letter, and the spel- 
ling of the second and third being possibly taken 
from the original manuscript. The mistakes I had 
in view, in addition to the postem for postera, were 
the lave for labe, pneumati for pneumate, and, 
which he seems to have overlooked altogether, 
sui in the first verse for fi. For the correctness 
of this statement I may appeal to a well-known 
contributor to “N. & Q.,” to whom I immediately 
— mut the errors on opening the volume. 

aving set Mr. Grosart right on this point, I 
trust he will not believe for a moment that I have 
the slightest wish to underrate his labours or his 
merits. I greatly admire his thorough-going in- 
dustry and research, his strong enthusiasm, and 
his hearty appreciation of what is beautiful or 
excellent in our older literature. I consider that 
we owe him much for what he has done in refer- 
ence to the English Puritan divines, a class of 
writers in the knowledge of which he has no 
superior; and for what he has done, and is doing, 
in regard to the English Religious Poets—a good 
work, which I hope will be prosecuted to the end. 
My only object was to direct his attention to a 
subordinate but still important point, which ap- 





peared to have been somewhat neglected; and 
that having been now done, my purpose is suffi- 
ciently answered. As respects the “ hope” which 
he tells us he has been “ wicked enough” to in- 
dulge, I can only address him in the adjaration 
preferred to the Sibyl of old : — 
“ Recall that wish, ere yet the bolt has sped 
And ruin circles my devoted head.” 

I trust I may be allowed to subscribe myself— 

A Lover or Correct TEXTS, AND A SINCERE 

FRrrenp To THE Futter Wortnutes’ Liprary, 


“ Jeresetve,’ A Mistake ror “ YERESGIUE” 
(4 §. iv. 560).—I am much obliged to Mr. Tew 
for his quotation; the explanation is not difficult, 
It is the old English 3cres3ine, which may be 
represented by yeresyiue or yeresgiue, but not by 


Jeresgiue, as the letter 3 may be denoted by y org, 


but not by j (except in German). It is a year’s- 
gift, i. e. an annual donation, or, in common par- 
lance, a Christmas-box. ‘The first part of the 
word is the genitive case of year; the latter part 
is the A.-S. gifu, G. gabe, a gift. It occurs in 
Piers the Plowman, iii. 99 (ed. Skeat, Clarendon 
Press Series, p. 27): — 

“ Ignis devorabit tabernacula eorum qui libenter acci- 
piunt munera, etc. 

Amonge this lettered ledes this latyn is to mene, 
That fyre shal falle, and brenne al to blo askes 
The houses and the homes of hem that desireth 
Yiftes or yeresyyues bi cause of here offices.” 

That is to say, Langland explains the text 
(Job xv. 34) by the phrase : — 

“ Among these learned people this Latin signifies, that 
fire shall fall, and burn all to blue ashes the houses and 
homes of them that desire gifts or yeresyiues by reason of 
their offices.” 

The word is duly explained in my glossary. 

Watrer W. SxKzat. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

Greek Rive Inscription (4 S. iv. 479, 569.) 
If B. C. H. will read the inscription on his ring 
as it was intended to be read—that is, backwards— 
he will see that it is nothing more than the word 
Sogn, which is very intelligible Greek, without 
having recourse to the mysteries of the digamma, 

Witiam Apis WRIGHT. 

Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 

Fray Untucxy (4 §. iv. 505.) —Your cor- 
respondent W. P. quotes from M. Minard a state- 
ment that Friday is in France considered an 
unlucky day—the number of travellers being 
smaller on that day, even in omnibus traffic. The 
Registrar-General of England, in his last report, 
says: “Seamen will not sail, women will not 
wed on a Friday so willingly as on other days of 
the week.” Out of 4,057 marriages in the mid- 
land districts of England, not 2 per cent. were 
celebrated on Friday, while 32 per cent. were 
entered into on Sunday. The next in favour was 
Monday with 21 per cent., then Saturday with 17 
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percent, Mr. Watson, the city chamberlain of | 
Glasgow, in his last statistical report, says :— 

“It is a well-established fact that nine-tenths of the | 
marriages in Glasgow are celebrated on Friday; only a 
few on Tuesday and Wednesday ; Saturday and Monday 
are still more rarely adopted, and I have never heard of 
such a thing in Glasgow as a marriage on Sunday.” 
So that, in Scotland, Friday is the lucky day of 
the week, at least for marriage. 

Tue Eprror or tHe Leisure Hovr. 


“ Tue too Courtrous Knient” (4S. iv. 561.) 
The expression “all lay in the devil's mouth” 
seems, by the context, to signify “wide open.” 
If so, it is not difficult to see why—for the mouth 
of hell is at all times wide open, and is repre- 
sented in old woodcuts and stained-glass windows 
by the jaws of a hideous monster stretched open 
to their utmost extent. It is then quite possible 
that the writer referred to a picture with which 
his eyesight must have been very familiar. Even 
Tennyson speaks of the “ jaws of hell.” 

Wa rer W. SKEat. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Tue Sun: rms Genper (4 S. iv. 558.)—The 
statement of E. H. A. that he has never seen the 
sun used of the feminine gender, except in the 
works of Mede, is exceedingly amusing. The diffi- 
culty would rather be to find any instance of its 
being masculine in any English writer from the 
time of the author of Beowulf to at least the end 
of the fourteenth century. Lat once give a couple 
of examples, viz.: “the sonne gaf hire litht,” 
(the sun gave her light), Layamon’s Brut, ed. 
Madden, 1. 7239 ; and “the sonne gan louke her 
lighte in her-se/f” (the sun locked up her light 
within herself or was eclipsed), Piers the Plow- 
man, ed. Skeat, B. xviii. 243. My “B. text” of 
Langland’s Piers the Plowman, containing the 
latter quotation, is now being published. 

In our early writers the sun is feminine and the 
moon masculine. The question is rather, what 
are the earliest instances of the contrary ? Accord- 
ing to Dr. Bosworth’s edition, we find the moon 
masculine in the old English version of St. Matt. 
xxiv. 29, which he dates at about a.p. 995, but 
feminine in Wycliffe’s version, a.p. 1389. 

Water W. Sxxart. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

Towa (4% §S. iv. 325, 520.) — Your correspon- 
dent S. S. may consult Bishop Chr. Wordsworth’s 
Sermons on the Church of Ireland, under “ The age 
of St. Columba,” for Ais views (in my humble 
opinion altogether fanciful and unphilological) on 
the connection between the name of this island 
and the Hebrew for a dove. C. McC, 

Dublin. 

Dovetas AND CirypEspaLE (3 S. xii. 71; 
4" S, v. 21.)—P. A. L. is informed that these 


are the marquisate titles of the eldest son of the 
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Duke of Hamilton. The present Duke, before his 


| accession to the dukedom, used to sign his name 


“ Douglas and Clydesdale.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
solton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


Marrisce Licenses (4" S. y. 15.) —G. W. M. 
asks where “license bonds” may be inspected ? 
Marriage licenses are granted by the surrogates or 
officials of, 1, the archbishop of the province ; 
2, the chancellor of the diocese; 3, the arch- 
deacons. The jurisdiction of the first extends 
over the whole province; of the second, over the 
whole diocese ; that of the third is limited to their 
respective archdeaconries. The allegation (there 
is no “bond”) sworn to by the party before the 
issue of the license is preserved (or a record of it) 
in the registries of these several authorities, viz., 
at Doctors’ Commons for the first, at the registry 
of the bishop for the second, and at the respective 
registries of the archdeacons for the third. In the 
case of Winchester, as put by G. W. M., the alle- 
gation, if not at Doctors’ Commons, wilh be found 
at the bishop’s registry or that of the archdeacon 
of Winchester. 1 know of no right which the 
public have of searching in such cases—I believe 
there is none—but my own experience is that a 
courteous inquiry would meet with a satisfactory 
answer. Licenses for marriage in dissenting places 
of worship are quite another matter, and are 
issued wale the General Registration Act, and 
are, I suppose, recorded at the General Registry 


* 
zy 


Office in London. > Ve 


Srr Francis Pemperton (4 8, iii. 424; iv. 
122.) — After reading Mr. Foss’s note, that the 
monument of this judge had been specially exa- 
mined, and that the date of his death in the in- 
scription was plainly June 10, 1697, it seemed 
useless to reply until either I could verify my 
extract from the register dating his burial on Jan. 
15, 1697-8, or I could prove by other evidence 
that this last date must be wrong. I have been 
unable to consult the original registers of High- 
gate Chapel, but I have ascertained that the will 
of Sir Francis was proved in the Prerogative 
Court on August 11, 1697, with two codicils. 
Codicil No. 1 is dated June 6, 1697, but codicil 
No. 2 is not dated, and merely gives some trifling 
legacies to servants, &c. I find, moreover, that 
it is recorded in the minute-book of Highgate 
school that on June 23, 1697, Sir Wm. Ashurst, 
Knt., Alderman of London, was elected a governor 
of Highgate School and Chapel in the place of 
Sir Francis Pemberton, Knt., who had died on 
June 10 preceding. Mr. Foss, therefore, was 
right in trusting to Chauncy’s copy of the epitaph, 
and I was wrong in relying on my transcript of 
the register; and I beg him to accept my apolo- 
gies accordingly. Tewars. 
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Grorcre Vincent (4" S. iv. 364, 548.) —I am 


sorry that no more precise information has been | 


elicited by “N. & Q.” respecting the talented but 
unfortunate artist, George Vincent. J. E. Davis 
will find in Redgrave’s Century of Painters, His- 
tory of the Norwich School (vol. ii. p. 374), the best- 
known facts about Vincent, with some good cri- 
ticism on his art. I hope M. G. will pursue his 
inquiries. NorwIcu, 
Arstke (4 8, iv, 512.)—Linneus mentions in 
his Flora Suecica that Trifolium hybridum grows 
abundantly in the parish of Alsike, about ten Eng- 
lish miles south of Upsala, together with 7. pratense 
and repens, of which two species he considered it 
tobe a hybrid. The present name of 7. Aybridum 
in Swedish is Alsike kléver (clover). I take this 
opportunity to mention that Rudabaga, the desig- 
nation for the Swedish turnip in America, where 
“Swedes” is never heard, owes its origin to a 
Swedish provincial word—rotabaggar, literally 
rootrams. J. H. Lunperen. 


Catpaw (4" S. iv. 512.)—JIn reply to the 
inquiry of your correspondent Q. as to the mean- 
ing of the word caldar (or calder) as applied to 
stones, the most probable derivation is from A. S. 
galdere, a sorcerer, enchanter. The word is found 
in all the Teutonic languages—O.G. gal-len, Norse 
gal-en, &c., with the sense of singing, chanting, 
which was attached to the idea of sorcery: so 
nightingale, Ger. nacht-s-gal, is the night-singing 
bird, Gal-lus, the cock which crows. The root is 
found in Sanskrit, gri, or gar, sonare, mussare ; the 
liquids / and r being interchangeable. Now for 
its application to the stones. The Calder stones 
referred to by your correspondent I know well, 
having resided within a mile of them for twenty 

ears. They are somewhat larger than described 

y Q. Previous to their being surrounded by the 
protecting wall and railing, many marks of the 
circle and cup character were visible on their 
rough surfaces, but the ivy which has been planted 
has covered them with a thick veil of foliage. 
That they are pre-Saxon in their origin there can 
be no doubt, as they form the meeting-point of 
three townships— Woolton, Allerton, and Wee: 
tree. The Saxon settlers finding them prominent 
objects on a bleak rocky moorside, might very 
naturally connect them with the mysterious rites 
of their predecessors whom they had driven out, 
and hence the name of the “sorcerer’s stones.” I 
may mention that very recently, within a mode- 
rate distance from these stones, a number of cine- 
rary urns of rude pottery of the early stone period 


were dug up. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Booxsetiers’ Catatoevss (4 §, iv, 425.)— 
Upon obviously wilful misstatements in booksellers’ 
catalogues no one can be too severe, but as they 
do not generally profess to be other than very 








hasty compilations, it would be strange if they 
were not frequently open to the charge of care- 
lessness. There is, however, a limit to all things; 
and if all the errors which have excited the ire of 
your Oxford correspondent are from one single 
number of one single bookseller’s monthly cata- 
logue, I entirely agree with him that such an 
amount of pase Be. is hardly tolerable; but I 
object to his tarring us all with the same brush 
unless he can show that such a catalogue is a fair 
specimen of those published by booksellers of 
standing. I would as soon plead the statute of 
limitations as say caveat emptor in the wider sense 
of the phrase ; but book-collectors should ascer- 
tain the standing in the trade of those with whom 
they deal, and certainly should not judge the 
better by the worse. 

Without for a moment doubting that W. H. 
Ireland was the author of the spiteful poem enti- 
tled “ Chalcographimania,” I do not admit that 
the preparation of an affidavit by Caulfield is 
more than corroborative evidence that he was not, 
for the authorship of anonymous or a 
ous publications is a matter about which men of 
much higher rank in the world’s estimation have 
not hesitated to utter or write an untrue denial. 

A BooxksELLER. 


Heratpic: Wrcnerty (4 S. iv. 550.) — 
The reference of E. W. to Wycherly of Wycherly, 
co. Salop, shows the identical coat required, and 
Burke (Gen. Armory) confirms this. But this 
publication also assigns to Wycherly another 
coat, viz. per pale arg. and sa. three eagles displayed, 
counterchanged, and crest, as with the arms que- 
ried—an eagle displayed sa. ducally gorged ar. 
Which of these is the paternal coat of Wycherly 
I have no means of determining, but I incline to 
think the latter, and that the former belongs to 
some branch of the house of Clifford, and may 
have been adopted by Wycherly in consequence 
of some marriage connection between the families. 
Did a Clifford ever marry an heiress of Wycherly 
and assume her name while retaining his own 
arms ? CROWDOWN. 


Sprit (4S. iv. 454, 546.)—The Swedish 
words spjele, subst., and spjelka, vb., both meaning 
splinter, throw considerable light on the ety- 
mology of the word spill, and make it abundantly 
clear that it has very little to do with spill, to 
shed liquid (Swed. spil/a), but is intimately con- 
nected with spell [to split words]. The “ apele 
in the finger” (in Swedish “ spjele i fingern”) 
spoken of by Mr. SWEETING, and spell, as written 
and pronounced in several counties, are varieties 
of this word in England. Jamieson gives o 
spail, speal; the Icelandic forms are spila, spélr, al 
signifying splinter, and all corresponding to the 
first Swedish form. The Anglo-Saxon spelc, 


subst, ; spelcean, vb.; the Dutch spalk, and spilka 
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in the island of Gothland, also of the same mean- 
ing, correspond to the second form. In Dutch 
there is spalten, and in German spalten, dialecti- 
cally spellen, to split; and the French épeler, to 
spell, springs probably from the same root. In 
Danish the word is unknown. 
J. H. Lunpe@ren. 

Carnac (4 S. iv. 283.)—May I suggest that 
it would be well if contributors to “N. & Q.” on 
local subjects should state if they are personally 
acquainted with the spots; and if not, on whose 
authority they describe and discuss them? If I 
did not know Carnac from my own observation, 
Ishould fancy from C. W.’s remarks that the 
stones “stand upon their smaller ends in rows, 
circles, and semicircles.” Who ever found stones 
in Brittany on their smaller ends? or who knows 
to what a depth any of the lower ends are buried ? 
and on what authority does C. W. speak of them 
as circles? Iam quite aware that there are many 


fancy views of Carnac—one in Leisure Hour some 


years ago was the worst that I ever saw ; and 

there, I think, the stones were made to stand on 

their smaller ends, but even there not in circles. 
LA&LIvs, 


Axn Askew (4" S., iy. 453, 571.)—I am rather 
surprised to find Foxe referred to as “ the autho- 
rity,” having believed that, unconfirmed, he was 
no authority whatever. I have not taken this 
view on my own investigations, so I quote an 
opinion and a fact :— 

“The learned Dean (Dr. Hook in the Lives of the Arch- 
bishops) informs us, that some years ago he had occasion 
to consult the late Dr. Maitland as to the amount of credit 
due to Foxe the martyrologist. Dr. Maitland answered : 
*You must not believe him when speaking of an oppo- 
nent. Foxe forgot,if he ever knew, who was the father 
of lies,’”—Saturday Review, Feb. 15, 1868, p. 208. 

I have omitted a few words which do not bear 
upon this matter. 

“Prick, a clergyman, in preaching a sermon, recited 
the following story out of Foxe’s Martyrology; namely, 
that one Greenwood, being a perjured person and agreat 
persecutor, had great plagues inflicted on him, and was 
killed by the hand of God. An action having been 
brought by Greenwood, who was present at the sermon, 
it was ruled by Wray, Ch. J., before whom the case was 
tried, that as the words had only been recited as a story, 
Prick was not guilty of publishing them maliciously, and 
he was found not guilty. The opinion of Wray, Ch. J., 
was afterwards affirmed to be good law, and judgment 
was given for the defendant.”—Prick’s Case, Cro. Jac. 21 ; 
vii. Bacon's Abridgment, 282, ed. 1832. 

Foxe wrote when accuracy was almost un- 
known and truth little cared for. Was he much 
worse than other polemical historians ? 

H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 

Masor Anpré (4S. iy. 387, 543.) —As any- 
thing in connection with Major André must be 
of interest, few perhaps of your readers are aware 
that, in the family of the late Major-General 

3 J 


Cuyler of Uitenhage, in the Cape Colony, within 
a few miles of Port Elisabeth, is preserved with 
great care a very interesting relic, namely, the 
mag of the general’s parents, painted by 
Major André while he was a prisoner at Albany, 
N.Y., of which city General Cuyler’s father, an 
American lay artist, had been mayor. It is re- 
corded in his Life that he drew his own portrait 
(engraved in Sparke’s Life and Treason of André) 
on the morning originally intended for his execu- 
tion. H. H. 
Portsmouth, 


Sir Brian Touxe (4" S, iv. 313, 489; v. 24.) 
My note does not say that Sir Brian Tuke died in 
1536, but only that it is so stated in Stow. My 
accuracy therefore is not affected, whether in fact 
Sir Brian died in 1536, as Stow says, or in 1545, 
as Mr. Preeor says, or in 1547, as Mr. Newsome 
implies. I observe that Nichols says he died on 
Oct. 26, 1536. (Literary Anecdotes, ix. 163.) I 
hope that Mr. Newsome will clear up all doubts 
by sending an abstract of Sir Brian’s will to 
“N, & Q.” TEWARS. 


Sir Brian could not have died in 1536, as Stow 
states ; for in February 1540, Henry VIII. granted 
him the manor of South Weald, Essex, and the 
rectory for the sum of 883/. 6s. 8d., to hold in 
capite by the twentieth part ofa knight’s fee. He 
had three sons, Maximilian, Charles, George ; and 
three daughters, Elizabeth (wife of Sir R. Scott), 
Alianor (wife of John Maynard of London), and 
Mary (wife of George Touchet, Lord Audley). 
Maximilian and Charles, according to Morant, 
both died without issue—the latter, March 29, 
1547. George, the third son, then twenty-three 
years old, succeeded, and married Margaret, 
daughter of W. Morice, of Chipping Ongar. 

Joun Pieeor, Jun. 


CarprinaL Ricnerrev (4 S. vy. 15.) —A 
READER will find a detailed, perhaps a somewhat 
embellished account of the Cardinal’s fantastic 
appearance before Anne of Ausiria, the Duchess 
de Chevreuse, &c., in the first vol. of Louis XIV. 
et son Siecle, par Alexandre Dumas, p. 41. The 
book includes the reigns of Louis XIV., the Re- 
gent Louis XV., and Louis XVL., and consists of 
sixteen small volumes—not perhaps a high his- 
torical authority, but very amusing. It will, at 
all events, supply what your correspondent A 
READER wants. C. H. C. 


PosITIoN OF THE CREED, ETC., IN CHURCHES 
(4 S. vy. 31.)—In reply to Mr. Krrxpatricx’s 
query, may not the existence of the creed on the 
west wall of the nave of West Hoathly church be 
accounted for on the supposition that at the time 
of the Reformation the communion-table was 
| placed in the very opposite position to that pre- 
| viously occupied by the altar, in order the more 
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effectually to remove all remembrance of the sacri- 
fice of the mass ; and that the careful restoration 
of modern days has placed the table where the 
altar formerly stood ? H. F. T. 


“Tora Natura IN muxtuis” (4 8, iv. 534.) 
It is not probable that these words can be found 
in any classical writers, for they state a false pro- 
position. They have been used by some modern 
minute philosopher who indulges in speculations 
on molecules and atoms, and who may be con- 
sidered “the small unknown.” I possess a work 
written by an Inner Templar— What is Matter ?— 
in which (p. 94) he says: — 

« T was led to a definite knowledge of the nature of an 
atom, wherein I saw the manifestation of one law, result- 
ing in two equal and opposite forces—attraction and 
repulsion. I immediately felt that the world is but the 
resultant of atoms—a great atom of attraction and — 
sion, and the universe but the resultant of all worlds— 
itself also, as it were, an atom of these two forces, attrac- 
tion and repulsion, the manifestation still of one great 
law.” 

By a geometrical and analytical investigation the 
author‘has arrived at the following result (p. 181) : 
“ The equatorial diameter of all atoms is the 
same; namely, ssg)ssath part of an inch.” To 
understand this author thoroughly, the reader must 
master pp. 121-190 ; and I think he will agree 
with me that the result is more important even 
than Dalton’s theory of definite proportions. 

T. J. Buckton. 


Artuvur Barnarpiston (4° 8S, iv. 337, 492.) 
It turns out that I was right in doubting whether 
Arthur Barnardiston, who married at Westmin- 


ster Abbey in 1671-2, could be the Master in | 


Chancery of 1655; for it has been found that the 
Master’s will is dated Nov. 10, 1655, and was 
proved in the Prerogative Court on Dec. 19 in 
the same year. The testator mentions his brother 
Sir Nathaniel, and must therefore have been the son 
of Sir Thomas Barnardiston of Witham, who, in 
his will dated July 29, 1610, speaks of * my second 
son Arthur.” I observe that all the Baronetages 
make him younger than his brother Thomas; but 
his father must have known best whether Arthur 
was his second or third son; and his filiation is 
correctly stated in Mr Almack’s interesting 
account of the family in the 4th vol. of the Suffolk 
Archeologia. TEWARS. 


CroMWELL AND Mriton: “ Berercus Porta” 
(4 S. ii, 606.)—Although it is an awkward task 
to explain one or two isolated lines of poetry, I 
give you the translation as near as I possibly can: 

“ Does any one amongst you mean to say that devil 
and hell is there? Yes, to throw oil in the fire, to do 
injustice, and to murder is considered right there.” 

I do not know the name of the “Belgicus 
Poeta,” but the spelling shows that he lived in a 
northern province of the Netherlands. 

J. Van DE VELDE. 
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“Tere WERE Turee LApIes PLayrne ar 
Baty” (1* S. vi. 53 ; 2°* S. v. 171; 458. iv. 306, 
517; v. 23.)—Will Vox allow me to draw his 
attention to the ballad of “The Cruel Sister” in 
the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, iii. 287, 
edition 1861, and also printed at 387 et seg. of 
that finely illustrated volume The Book of British 
Ballads, edited by S. C. Hall. The body of the 
younger sister, who had been drowned by her 
rival, the elder sister, in the “ bonny mill-dams of 
Binnorie,” is discovered by a famous harper. He 
makes a harp of her breast-bone, with strings of 
her yellow hair; and before the assembled court 
the harp, untouched by human hand, begins sad 
strains of melancholy music :— 

“ But the last tune that the harp played then, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 
Was— ‘ Woe to my sister, false Helen ! 
By the bonny mill-dams of Binnorie.’” 
Whata fine illustration of spiritualism ! 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


MetroporiTan (4 §S. iv. 572.) — Lyndwood 
(de Penis) says:—*“ Dicitur archiepiscopus re- 
spectu episcoporum quorum princeps et summus 
est; metropolitanus vero dicitur respectu civitatum 
in quibus constituuntur episcopatus.” The city in 
which is an archiepiscopal see is the metropolis; 
hence we.speak of the metropolitical churches of 
York and Canterbury. The Bishop of London is 
only dean of the college of bishops in the pro- 
vince ofCanterbury. So Frances (de Cathedrahbus) 
says :—“Inter Christianos metropolitans civi- 
tates appellantur que habent archiepiscopum,” 
(p. 61). The learned Beveridge affirms “pro 
certo autem habemus ex explorato Doroberniam 
sive Cantuariam Anglorum metropoliticam perpetuo 
fuisse ecclesiam, ex quo illi ad fidem Christianam 
conversi sunt.” He confirms his position by the 
absurd argument of Gilbert, bishop of London, 
who claimed for his see the title of metropolis 
because the archflamens once resided in it ; and, 
alluding to the apparent contradiction, “ quéd 
eadem hodié non sit ecclesie atque regni metro- 
= sed hujus quidem Londinum, illius autem 

antuaria,” solves it by the fact that at the 
coming of St. Augustine, Canterbury and not 
London was the civil metropolis. (Works, vol. 
xii. c. v.) The modern use of “ metropolitan” in 
some of the colonial sees has its apt parallel in 
the sublime ignorance which created “ honorary 
canons. 

In a word, London is the civil metropolis of the 
realm, and Canterbury the ecclesiastical metro- 
polis of its larger and southern province; but the 
3ishop of London is not bishop of the metropolis, 
although his see is in the capital (prima civitas) 
of England. It is the old story of the gold and 
silver shield. 

Mackenzie R. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 
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APPARITION oF Otp Booty at Stromporti (4% 
g. vy. 31.)—I thought that I had laid Booty’s 
ghost in “ N. & Q.” (1* S. iii. 170), but he still 
runs. I do not know what is meant by “the 

ing’s Bench records.”” What and where are 
they? If any one will tell me I will go tojlook 
at them. I know what the record in a cause 
is, and am confident that none was made up in 
Booty’s case, because none could be—“ actio per- 
sonalis moritur cum persona.” An executrix, by 
the English law, never could maintain an action 
for slander of her testator. I may also remark 
that the position of the attorney who arrested 
and held to bail a defendant in a suit for unliqui- 
dated damages would have been unpleasant if 
brought before the court. H. B.C, 

U. U. Club. 

Henry Buckte (4" §S. v. 30.) — The author 
was the late John George Phillimore, Q. C., and 
Lecturer on Constitutional Law at Lincoln’s Inn. 
The MS., which I saw, literally before the ink 
was dry, differed somewhat from the version in 
SN, & Q.” 

“ Whatever's good or great in men 
May be traced to hydrogen ”— 
“Much that is sublime in men 
May be traced to nitrogen.” 
An Inver TEMPLAR. 


Misceellaneaus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Some Account of Gothic Architecture in Spain, by George 
Edmund Street, A.R.A., Honorary Member of the Impe- 
rial Academy of Fine Arts, Vienna. Second Edition. 
(Marray.) 

It may be doubted whether Mr. Street has conferred 
greater obligations upon his professional brethren or upon 
all students of the history of Christian art, by the publica- 
tion of the handsome and instructive volume of which the 
second edition is now before us. The book is the result 
of the author’s feeling that part of the duty which every 
artist owes to his mother art is to study its developments 
wherever they are to be seen and whenever they can find 
the opportunity. 
has devoted considerable labour, and made several long 
journeys to Spain for the purpose of studying on the spot 
the development of Gothic architecture in that country 
during the artistic impulse which wrought such wonders 
all over Europe in the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries. Regarding the interest of the subject 
as threefold—first, artistic and archeological; secondly, 
historical ; and lastly, personal—Mr. Street has arranged 
the notes of his several journeys in the form of one con- 


in Spain, but furnishes, we have reason to believe, a 
fuller and more accurate account of it than is to be 
found in any Spanish work upon the subject. 


The Roxburghe Ballads, With short Notes by William 
Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., Author of “ Popular Music of 
the Olden Time,” &c. ; and Copies of the Original Wood- 
cuts, drawn by Mr. Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H. 
— sg and engraved by Mr. E, F. Rimbault and Mr. 
W. H. Hooper. Vol. £, Part I. (Printed for the 
Ballad Society.) 

It is with unfeigned satisfaction that we congratulate 
the subscribers to the Ballad Society on the publication 
of the book before us. We do so, not only because it 
affords evidence that better counsels are prevailing in the 


| management of the Society, but also because the book is 


exactly such a book as the Society was established for 
the purpose of printing. Of the value and interest of the 
well-known collection of Roxburghe Ballads there can be 


| no — and that their careful republication will be a 


I remember that it had, instead of — | 


good service to literature is equally evident. Nor is it 
less evident, from the specimen before us, that Mr. Chap- 
pell will accomplish this desirable object. The Part now 
issued contains no less than forty-four ballads, very 
varied in their character and merits, but all valuable as 
illustrations of old manners, customs, feelings, and modes 
of thought. They are severally introduced by literary 
notices ; for the most part brief, but to the point, and 
containing just the information which the reader expects 
to receive from a judicious editor, which Mr. Chappell 
has proved himself to be. Nor ought the fac-similes of 
the woodcuts to be passed over without notice. They are 
capitally executed, and add to the interest and value of 
a book, which is alike creditable to the editor and to the 
Society, and will, we should think, be the means of 
securing many new names to the list of its members, 


The Academy announces the discovery, by Mr. Thomas 


| Wright, in the Library of Corpus Christi, of an alpha- 
| betical Vocabulary with Anglo-Saxon explanations, which 
| Mr. Wright considers of the eighth century, and to have 


Acting upon this feeling, Mr. Street | 


been originally composed for the use of the clergy of 
Canterbury Cathedral. It will be printed in the second 
volume of Mr. Wright’s Collection of Vocabularies. 


An attempt is being made to renew the agitation for 
throwing open the Reading Room of the British Museum 
in the evening, and the influence of Parliament is to be 
evoked in furtherance of the scheme. We hope Parlia- 
ment, the Government, and the Museum authorities, will 
well consider the dangers which would attend such a 
proceeding, and how utterly would be the loss which a 
fire would entail upon the great National Library. If 
any attempt is to be made to supply students in London 


| with an evening reading-room, it should be in an estab- 
| lishment distinct and separate from the British Museum ; 


tinuous tour; he then furnishes a general résumé of the | 


history of architecture in Spain; and lastly, gives us 
some account of the men who as architects and builders 
furnished him with the materials for his work, An 
appendix, containing catalogues of dated examples, and 
of Spanish architects and builders, and documents illus- 
trative of the construction and mode of payment for con- 
struction of some of the more important buildings, gives 
completeness to a volume, which not only dispels the 
ignorance which has hitherto prevailed in this country 
as to the true history and nature of Gothic architecture 


but tothe formation of which the Museum might be called 
to contribute all books of general interest of which there 
are duplicates in the National Collection. 


Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, Vol. 11., from the Death of Charles 1. 
1649, to the end of the Year 1654. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Dunn Macray, M.A., under the direction of the Rev. 
H. O. Coxe, M.A., Bodley’s Librarian. (Clarendon 
Press.) 

Although the second volume in point of arrangement, 
this is the first issued,and the editor very naturally : 
properly reserves his account of the growth of th« 
tion of papers here calendared, and how it came i 
ion of the Unive rsity of Oxford, for the preface to 
his first volume. Mr. Macray, who has prepared his 
calendar in general accordance with the Calendars of 
State Papers published under the direction of the Master 
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in the arrangement and incorporation of a large mass of 
unsorted, and in many instances undated papers, but adds, 
that it is chiefly among these hitherto unexamined papers 
that new matter of general interest occurs. For instance, 
amongst these are some very interesting letters showing 


of the Rolls, explains how much time has been occupied 


how, in spite of a promise of non-interference which she | 
had given the King, Henrietta Maria was endeavouring 


to force the Duke of Gloucester into a Jesuit College, and 
to effect his conversion to the Church of Rome. This is 
only one of the many curious points illustrated in the 
present volume. ‘There can be little doubt of the great 
value which Mr. Macray’s judiciously executed Calendar, 
with its ample index, will prove, when completed, to all 
historical students. 

Books Recetvev.— Vestiges of the Historic Anglo- 
Hebrews in East Anglia, with Appendices and an Apropos 
Essay by the Rev. M. Margoliouth, LL.D. &c. (Long- 
mans.) A curious essay on a bronze vessel of great an- 
tiquity, with Hebrew inscriptions, which the author 
contends was used for the collection of alms. 

The Garroche Party; being literary Estimates of 
Political France, by Blanchard Jerrold (Hotten), consists 
of a series of sketches of the methods and forms of 
political contention among our neighbours, written with 
freedom and ability. 

Examination of Conscience upon special Subjects, trans- 
lated and abridged from the French of Trouson, edited by 
the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. (Rivington), is a new 
volume of “The Ascetic Library.” The author was 


Superior of the Seminary of St.-Sulpice ; and the trans- | 


lation has been considerably abridged in substance, and 
wholly re-arranged in form, to make it more practically 
useful to English churchmen. 

rhe second part of Mr. MActKAn’s “ Parochial History 
of Cornwall,” “The Deanery of Minver,” is nearly com- 
pleted, and will very soon be delivered to the subscribers, 

A Translation of Bibliophile Jacob’s (Paul Lacroix) 
well-known work on “ The Arts of the Middle Ages and 
of the Renaissance Period,” illustrated with chromolitho- 
graphs and numerous woodcuts, is announced by Messrs, 
Cuarpman & HALL, 


Loxpon AND MIDDLESEX ARCH OLOGICAL Society. 
The series of evening meetings for the present year com- 
menced on Monday last at University College, Gower 
Street, and will subsequently be held, as heretofore, on 
the second Monday in each month. Among the papers 
for the sessions the following promises have already been 
received: —“ The last Ten Years of Halliwell Priory,” 
by the Rev. T. Hugo; “Sir William Harper, Mayor, 
1561,” by Mr. J. Gough Nichols; “On Ancient Musical 
Instruments,” Mr. J. Sachs; “The Holbourne,” Mr. J, 
G. Waller; “ Remarks on the Conduits of Old London,” 
Mr. A, White; “ St. Benet’s Church, Gracechurch Street,” 
Mr. T. Milbourn, Hon. Sec.; “ An Account of the Alder- 
men of the various Wards of the City of London, from 
1275 to the present Time,” Mr. B. B. Orridge; ** Some 
Particulars of the Public Career of Alderman Sir Roger 
Martin, Master of the Mint,” Mr. B. B. Orridge; “ Tavern 
Signs and Signboards,” Mr. W. H. Overall ; “ Memorials 
of the Great Fire of London,” Mr. J, E. Price. 

Cuntosittes or tHe “ Post Orrice Lonpon Direc- 
Tory.”’—In the Commercial Department of the new Post 
Office London Directory, which has just been published, 
and is 2,364 pages in extent, besides 300 more of adver- 
tisements, the family of Brown or Browne reaches about 
800; the Joneses appear to be a little in excess even of 
that number; while the Smiths, Smyths, and Smythes 
muster, at least, 1,600 strong. There are at least 450 





Whites and about 350 Greens to only 24 Blacks and 21 
Greys, though the other variety of that colour can pro. 
duce a roll of about 100 names. The “ Knights” ang 
the “ Days” occupy a little under two columns each; 
and the Johnsons, Johnstons, and Johnstones, together 
a little over six columns; there are nearly four columns 
of Robertses, four columns of Robinsons, and nearly five 
more of Thompsons and Tomsons; the Turners occupy 
nearly four columns, the Wards upwards of three, and 
the Woods another four. The list of names in letter Z 
reaches a column; but these are nearly all foreigners, 
In the “Court” Directory, of course, these proportions 
are not kept up in a corresponding degree, though even 
there there are six columns of Smiths—in other words, a 
total of 600. 


Dr. Ler, the late Bishop of Manchester, has bequeathed 
his extensive library, which is said to be unusually rich 
in valuable editions of the Holy Scriptures, to the trustees 
of Owens College. 


Hesrew Lirerature.—It is proposed, says The 
Academy, to form a society for publishing in a popular 
form the most important monuments of Jewish intellect, 
in the post-biblical phases of its development. These 
will be translated, sometimes with the original texts; 
public lectures will also be organised, and periodical 
meetings. The subscription will be one guinea an- 
nually. Communications to be addressed to N, E. Hartog, 
B.A., 15, Belsize Square, N.W. 

The appointment of Mr. W. B. Rre (the author ofa 
book of very considerable interest, “ England as seen by 
Foreigners in the Days of Elizabeth and James the First”) 
as Keeper of the Printed Books at the British Museum, 
is a most satisfactory one. It would have been a matter 
of deep regret if, with so many of their own officers every 
way fitted for the office, the authorities had selected an 


| outsider for this important place. 


We are glad to hear that Mr, RichArp Hotmss, of 
the Manuscript Department of the British Museum, who, 
it will be remembered, was selected as the Archaologist of 
the Abyssinian Expedition, has been appointed to suc 
ceed the late Mr. Woodward as Librarian and Keeper of 
the Prints to Her Majesty. 

Tue Horpsetn Society's second volume, Holbein’s 
“Tcones Biblice,” will be issued to the members almost 


| immediately. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c.,’of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad 
are given for that purpose: — 
Tue Sronrsmay’s Dictionary. Vol. II. London: E. Hatch, Red 
Lion, Paternoster Row, 1735. 
SHIBOLETH; or, Every Man a Freemason. London: J. Cooke, 1765. 
Wanted by Mr. C. Duffell Faulkner, Deddington, Oxon. 
ANECDOTES, BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, AND MeEwmorrs, by Miss 
Hawkins. 
Wanted by Sigma, Post Office, Howden. 
MORNING Post, March 3, 1858. 
BEVERLEY EXPREss, August 29, 1857. 


Wanted by Z. J.,“ Notes & Queries’ ” 
tranc 


Office, 43, Wellington Street, 


GARDENER's CHRONICLE, 1865. Bound or unbound 


Wanted by Mr. J. Winstanley, Ridgefield, Manchester. 


Engraved Portrait of Sir Joseph Radcliffe (formerly Pickford), who 
died in 1819, from the original painting by Owen. 
Wanted by the Rev. John Pickford, M.A. Bolton Percy, near 
Tadcaster. 


TIOARE'S History OF WILTSHIRE 
PENNANT'S JOURNEY TO ALSTON Moor 
DIBDIN'S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
Mrs, Beuy's Plays. 4 Vols. 
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Lysovs's History oF DERBYSHIRE. 
SHERIDAN'S PLAYS. 2 Vols. 
Missals either w ritten or printed, with illuminations. 


! 

| 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
ond Street, London, W. 

| 

| 

} 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


2SAL CATALOGUE OF ART Books. All Adiitions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. | 

Tus IXDEX TO THE LAST VOLUME will be issued with“ N. & Q.” of 
Saturday next 





Among other articles of interest in next week's number will 
ge in the Life of Lauder. | 
ring or Marrying. 

non Roman Altar. 

nal Letter of the Earl of Somerset. 

The charade attributed to Archbishop Whately, in- 









“ Man cannot live without my first,” 
but without eliciting the answer. The 
after is very gross. | 





appeared in our 3rd 8. vi. 





answer to the other riddle ingu 
OmICcRON. The passage commencing | 
» from the brake the whirring pheasant springs,” | 
is from Pope's Windsor Forest, line 111, et seq. | 
Justus AGAIN ! (ant?,p.7.) Owing to some error in the transcript | 
f th y icious critical remarks of the late Mr. Dodwell on th | 
f Stir P. Francis to the authorship of The Letters of 








yortant passages were so obscure, that the shortest 
bes y tos t them will be to print them entire. They are as 
ws in Mr. Browne's Note Book 
“I have doubts whether the most ardent friendship could place 
‘rancis so high as mediocrity; but quite sure I am that he never 
bled that Cape In all heats, tempests, and affrays during his long 
itary career, nota spark of fire dropped from him that could 
iated with ordinary genius, much less with this superlative 





ing 








| 
meteor.” | 
* When insulted by the Leviathan of India, Francis had drawn his 
sword and reome; in his place wary Junius, &c. | 
CocKaADEs. 7 ¢ is no law regulating the use of Cockaces, but t | 
l madge of the Hanoverian House, is generally a by 
the ser ni nthe Army and Navy, of members of the Royal | 
Household, and of all those who hold the Queen's commission 
sougal, author of The Life of God in the Soul of 
nd son of Patric k Scougal, Bishe p of Aberdeen, — | 
For an ¢ vation of the phrase“ the gift af the gal se ‘N.& Q. 





estion whether St. Luke was a paint himself, ov 





y vorated as a patron of painters, has been ably discussed in 
& Q.” 3rd 8 188, 234, 274, 287; iv. 220, 336. 
E. 8. The weather legend of St. Bibiana is noticed in “N. & Q.” 3rd | 
S. viii. 453, 50. | 
G. Mites (Bingham) Aas not forwarded the titl f his “ old * ad 
A Res l Case for holding the weekly numbers of “ N. & Q.” is now 
ready d may be had of ail Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 6d.; 
< free by post, direct from the Publisher, for ls. &d 
*+* Cases for binding the Volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the | 
P sher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. | 
NOTES AND QUERIES” is published at noon on FRIDAY, and is also | 
issued MONTHLY PARTS The Subscription for STAMPED Corirs 
for Six Months forwarded direct from the Put “lisher (including the Half- 
yearly INDEX) is Ils. 4d.. which may be paid by Post Office Order, | 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of WILLIAM G. SMITH, 43, | 


WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C where also all Communica- | 
TIONS FOR THE EDITOR should be addressed. 


M DERN _ LEvENTtONs, That great invention the “Chronograph, 
which time e prir icipal events of the day,and has superseded the 


old-fashior i * Stop-watch,” seems likely to be eclipsed in fame by 
t) still more useful invention the “ Keyless Watch.” The fact of no 
key being require 1 renders these Watches indispensable to the traveller. 
t me s.and invalids. The enormous number sent post to 
ai iy 





20 convincing, prest of their gr at itility rhe 

re fr uineas. Thousands of t . ’ 

Mr. J. W Dameok, of Old Bond Street, and « r ac- 
gate Hill, Jond m, who sends post free for 2 a most i terest- | 
n watch-making. 






NOTES & QUERIES” is registered for transmission abroad. 


r= S CRYSTAL GL ASS CH ANDE LIERS 
WALI LIGHTS an ad LUSTRES for Gas and Cand 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu | 
MODI yy AMPS and LAMPS for INDIA | 
ABLE GL ASS of all kinds } 
ORNAME NT AL GLASS, English and Foreign 
Mes xport, and F oe Orders promptly yi ] | 
All Articles marked in plain figures | 
IA ON—SHOW ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STRE 
BIR MiNutt AM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Bond 








Established 1807 


7RANKS.—A quantity of Original “ FRANKS” 
1 are offered for SALE—of Royalty, Peers, and Commoners—ex- 

tending over 100 years previous to their abolition._For a list and par- 
ticulars, address R. M., care of MR. THOMAS REED, 5, Great Port- 
land Street, London, W. 
GABRIEL'S ‘CORALITE Tl OTH P. ASTE, 

For cleaning and improving the Teeth, and imparting a natural 

redness to the gums. 
GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH POWDER, 

Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. It whitens and 

preserves the Teeth, and imparts a delicious fragrance to the breath. 
GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA 

PERCHA ENAMEL, 
For stopping Decayed Teeth, renders the Tooth sound and useful 
and prevents Toothache. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS IN EVERY TOWN AT 
*,* ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE PER BOX.*»* 
PREPARED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
THE ante DENTISTS, 
, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢., 5s. 6¢., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100. 

STRAW PAPER —Improved quality d. per ream, 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6¢. per ream, 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 

colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 

coL OURED STAMPING (Relief). reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 

er 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. 
Mon rams, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER n, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Tilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
- nets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 
free. 

























ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


Liebig Company's Extract of Meat. 
MSTE R DAM EXHIB ITION, 1869, FIRST 


above the ¢ Supplied to the British, 
‘ Scsien, Italia and other Governments. 
f fine flavoured Beef-tea at 2)¢. Most convenient and 












Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron 
I ebig, wh me signature is on every genuine Jar 

Ack for LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRAC Tr, and not for Lrepie's 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL I ‘TERS PATENT. 


| Ws HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Cotes to be the most 





effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of 
a steel s r.so hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is sup- 


pliec d by the MOC-MAIN PAD and P. N TENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post on the circumference of the body, 
two inches below the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, 


MR. JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16e., 2 , and 3ls.6d. Postage Is. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d. *. 6d. Postage 1s. 8d. 


An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage Is. 10d. 
Post Office orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Piccadilly. 
| he ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for 
VARICOSE VEINS, and al 11 cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, 


and inexpensive and are drawn | on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
from 4s, fd.,7 i., 108., to l6s, each. Postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 23, PICCADILLY, London 
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HALF A MInLiow 
HAS BEEN PAID BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


AS COMP £ NSATION FOR ACCIDENTS OF AL L KINDS, 
Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c. 

An Annual Pay ment of £3 to £6 Se. insures £1000 at Death, and an 
llowance at the rate of £6 per week for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be provided against by 
INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE orn DOUBLE JOURNEYS. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Pattwes Stations, to the 
Local Agents, or at the O 
and 10, REGENT 8T REET, LONDON. 

J. 


#, CORNHILL, 
VIAN, Secretary. 


DE PSs IN E.—Silver Medal, 

1967.._MORSON'S PEPSINE 
LOZENGES—the popular Rer “dy 
by T. MORSON & SON, 31, 33, 
Square, London, W.C. —Bottles from 3s. 
in | Bottles, from 2s. 


SAUCE.—LE: ‘% AND PERRINS. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
and see the Names of LEA AND PERRINS on all bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throug ghout the World 


_Paris Exhib ition, 


Southampton Row, 


th 
Boxes from 2s. 6d. Giot males 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


sos GILLOTT’ STEEL PENS. 


SOLD by all STATIONERS throughout the World. 


ene STARCH. 


EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND 


AWARDED PRIZE MEDAL. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


Flas peculiar and remarkable properties in Headache, Sea, or Bilious 
Sickness, qooventing and curing Hay, Scarlet, and other Fevers, and is 
admitted by all users to fourm the most agreeable, portable, vitalising 
Summer Beverage. Sold by most chymists, and the maker, 

H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn Hill, London. 


I UXURIANT WHISKERS and MOUSTACHES. 
di Hundreds can now testify to the wonderful 

FOX'S NOTED FORMULA, 
Which guarantees Whiskers, &c., to grow heavily 
smoothest face without injuring the skin, and a sure Remedy 


ness. 13 stamps 
MR. J. FOX, 


success of 


in six weeks to 


for Bald: 


Macclesfield, Cheshire. 
Caution !—Note Name and Address. 


INNEFORDS FLUID MAGNESIA.—The best 
remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, HEART- 
HEADACHE, GOUT, AND INDIGESTION: and the best 
verient oe a = nstitutions, especially adapted fur LADIES, 
REN, and INFANTS 
DINNEFORD & CO. 172, New Bond Street, Lx 
And of all ¢ hemists. 


I OLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—Norarine Betrer.— With 
the shortening days and fo atmosphere, the 

will certainly be more or less de 
Pills exert a greater and more 
dyspepsia, bilious errors, 
orders, than any other medicine. Their mode a 
consonant with reason They com, le tely p urify “the bl wd, 
head and stomach of all faulty f dexpel all opr 
mulations from the bowels. Wit h the blood purified 
purged from the system, regularity must prevail throu 
aches and pains must cease, he althful energy must 

and the shaky nerves must regain their wholcsome ton 


BURN, 
mild a 
CHIL 

ndon, 


human system 
j,and notably the se in invale sable 
influence over loss « ’ 
irregularity of the bowels, ¢ d nervo 


bene ficis 


BY ANNUAL CASH BONUSES, 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


sal Meeting the Premit 
) per cent. 


ECONOMY IN PREMIUMS 
TNIVERSAL 


mm upon Policies six 


At the Thirty-fifth Ann . 
for the current 


years and upwards in force was reduced 5 

year. Examples 

al Pre- Cash Bonus 
for the Year. 


Net Premium 
for the Year, 
s. d. 

9 4 

4 5 

7 6 
2 9 


The Polic ies in force 
ly 200,000. are at English Premiums; 
The cash Bonuses to the assured, from 
© 630,0001, 

to, or residing in, India are granted on 
most favourable terms, ‘at the Head Oitice in London, or at the 

ch Offices in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
spectuses ar i. »ual Reports and Accounts may be obtained at 
ociety's Office. ting y Ww ilk um Street, E.C., or of Messns.GRIND- 

, 55, Parliament St s.W. 

FREDK “HE NDRIKS, 


WATSON’ s OLD PALE SHERRY. 


y soft, and un brandied, recommended 
.; bottles and cases 3s. per dozen extra 
railway carriage paid to all E ngland 
ask included) equal to 7 dozen, 
Railway carriage paid to all E ia 
galls. (cask included), equal 


tailway carriage 


Actuary and Secretary. 


Amontillado charact er, pure, 

with confidence dozen, 
(if not returned . ree dozen, 
and Wales. Per © e—l4 galls. 

Ili, 4e. is saving 2s par denen. 
lan fon d bf gre Per Goer ter Cask—23 
14 do lis. A ing of 3s. per dozen. F 

all Eo — ‘and Wales. 
. D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 
corner of Bloomsbury Sq 
Established 1841. Full Price L — post free on application. 
Terms, Net Cash. 


( L D MARSALA WIN E, nate the finest 
imported, free from acidity or heat, and much superior to lows 

priced Sherry (vid? Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). One Guinea per dozen, 

A genuine really fine old Port 36s. per dozen. Terms cash. Three 

rail paid. —W. D. WATSON, Wine Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Ru 

Street,corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.—Established 1841, 


ang 73. Great yt Coe, 
, w.c, 


ndon, 


Full Price Lists post free on application. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman’ s Table. Bottles included, and 
Carriag nid. Cases 2s. per dozen extra (returnable). 
CHARLES WARD & SON, 
Post Office Orders on Piccadilly), 1, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


sit SDGES & BU TL E R solicit attention to , theis 
PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET 


36s. 


At 18s., 20s., 24s., 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48e., 608., 72s., 81s 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 21s. and 30s. per dozen. 
Superior Golden Sherry 
Choice Sherry —Pa 
HOCK at MoM‘ SE - LI 
At 2is., 308., 36s., 423., 48 
from first-cla 


y Choice Old 


ix. and 429, 
>is., and 60s. 


vand 84s, 
; Shipp pers . 
rt 


CHAMPAGNE, 
t 36s., 42s., 48s., and 
. Rudeshe 
and Steinberg rer, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. 


*.; very ch ce Champaane, ¥ old Sack, Malmsey, 
» Ver muth, Constantia, Lact irym:e Chri , Imperial Tokay, 
ines. Fine old Pale Cognac Br rend} , 60s, and 72s, per 


reign Liqueurs of every descriptio is 
Post Office order, or reference, any quantity will be 


mediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
), King’s Road, 
shed A.D. lt 





